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B-0-A-C 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH Q.E.A., S.A.A. AND T.E.A.L 


IT’S A SMALL WORLD BY SPEEDBIRD 








See the latest 
ROVERS at EARLS COURT 


Two popular coach-work styles on a revolutionary new chassis. 


with entirely redesigned engines giving finer performance from 


less fuel. The new Rover Sixty and Seventy-Five models are 
contributing to the prestige of British engineering all over the 
world. 


Visitors to Britain are reminded that Overseas dealers 
have arranged with the Company to give early deliveries of Rover 
Cars from their export quota — for use in this country and sub- 


sequently for export. 
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THE ROVER COMPANY LTD., SOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM AND I EVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON evs-lll 
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COMFORT — MOVE 


SIT ON PEL IN 





Chairs that are easily moved into position for a 
meal, a meeting or a concert, moved away quickly 
and be stored in next to no space. Chairs that 
stand up to constant hard usage without showing 
the strain, providing the maximum of comfort 
and good looks. Pel Nesting Chairs have been 
designed to satisfy every one of these important 
needs. The high quality steel used means that 
all unnecessary weight is eliminated (a stack of 
20 chairs weighs less than many an easy chair) 
without any sacrifice of strength. 





CHAIRS 


MADE BY PEL LTD OLDBURY 
London Office: 15 Henrietta Place, W.1 
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CAMBRIDGE 


King’s College Chapel a 
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Thorough 
research— 





Fine engineering 









YE offer a complete range 
of radio receivers which, 
for performance, beauty of 
tone, ease of operation and 
reliability, are unequalled. 
We are convinced that these 
receivers represent to-day’s 
finest value in radio. Ask 
your Pye Agent for further 
details, or write to us direct, 


MADE IN CAMBRIDGE 
The Centre of Scientific Research 


MODEL 18A Prmmertes ow 


3-waveband, A.C. Mains superhet, 
built-in aerials; cabinet finished 
rich sapele mahogany, ebony inlays. 


£19.19.0 plus £4.5.4 Purchase Tax 
INCLUSIVE PRICE £24.4.4 
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hed dressing COSL- of superb materials and 
craftsmanship. The fittings are contained in a smaller case 
which can be carried separately if desired. 


Finnigans 


OF BQND STREET 





<—— rattimen in Leather since 1836 











TED . RADIO WORKS . CAMBRIDGE 
aa. ween 17-18 New Bond Street, London, W.!, and at Manchester, Camberley and Truro 
NPIO 
always 
wears and recommends - 






The row of spikes set at an angle on 
the inner edge of the sole remain firmly 
embedded and retain their grip when the 
foot is tilted at the end of the stroke. 


A nglespike Shoes for Golf 






SUPERB 
BRANDY. 


Known and enpoyed 
by Connotseurs 
Via more than a Century 





LIGNA 
opnce ae 


Sole Agents for Greot Britain; B. B. MASON & COMPY., LTD., HULL. London a ae tins 64/6, Tooley Street, S.E.1 
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, you are invited to utilise the 


many services provided by the 
Bank. 
Enquiries will be welcomed 


at any of the numerous Branches 


throughout England and Wales. 


National Provincial Bank 
a Ak Se oe a | 











No, just a suit that Jooks new, 
thanks to University Tailors 
“Care of Clothes by Subscription”’ 
Service. Let us collect your suits, 
overcoats and costumes for dust- 
freeing, stain-removing, minor 
renovations, re-shaping and tailor 
pressing every week, fortnight or 
month. Regular attention keeps 
your clothes like new. 





Turning ! Years of experience have 
enabled us to perfect the art of 
TURNING GARMENTS. We 
shall be glad to advise Subscribers 
whether their suits justify the 
moderate cost of “ University 
Turning.” 








ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
WEEKLY SERVICE 20 GNS. 
FORTNIGHTLY SERVICE 11 GNS. 
MONTHLY SERVICE 6 GNS. 





Garments returned within one week unless 
major repairs required, 


L UNIVERSITY TAILORS LTD _. 


LONDON, S.W.8 





Please forward full 


particulars of The ce cr a ene 
Care of Clothes by 
Subscription. Address 
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ITALY 
MALTA 
FRENCH RIVIERA 
GREECE 


ISTANBUL 


pact 
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—Fly to sunshine in the Mediterranean. Smooth 
booking, quick customs, a comfortable seat in 
Britain’s famous Viking aircraft. BEA offers you 
modern, trouble-free travel and all outside your £35. 


om 


SPAIN 


Reservations: principal travel 
agents (no booking fee), Dorland 
Hall, Regent St., S.W.1 (Gerrard 
9833), or BEA offices. 





BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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TEMPERED FOR SERVICE 





The same qualities that make a man must be present in a spring 
if it is to do its job properly. But whereas no two men are 
exactly the same, we at the Tempered Spring Company reckon 
to make the nine hundred and ninety-ninth spring of an order 
identical with the first. 


(OCT. 27-NOV. 6. INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SHOW. VISIT OUR EXHIBIT. Stand No. 322.) 
THE TEMPERED SPRING CO. LTD. 
ATTERCLIFFE ROAD , SHEFFIELD 4. 
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VELOX (illustrated) 6-cyl. 2} litres. Flashing per- 
formance on reasonable fuel consumption. 75 
m.p.h. 25-28 m.p.g. with normal driving. £430, 
plus £120.3.11 purchase tax. 

WYVERN 4-cyl. 1} litres. Utmost petrol saving 

with efficient performance all round. 64 m.p.h. 

33-35 m.p.g. with normal driving. £350, plus 

£97.19 .5 purchase tax. 
Both are spacious 4-seaters. 
but still 75% for export. 
local Vauxhall dealer. 


Now in production 
Full details from your 


See them at Stand 162 Motor Show, Oct. 27—Nov. 6. 


VAUXHALL MOTORS, LTD., LUTON, BEDS. 








Their Cork-Tips make smoking 







made with 
rich, fine 
tobacco 
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Scrapbook for motorists 


BY KeLeG 





Keneim Lee Guinness, 
wealthy racing motorist, decided 
that sparking plugs were the 
limiting factor in his attempts 
to attain higher and higher 
speeds, so he designed and manu- 


factured his own plugs. The K.L.G. 
Plug enabled Guinness to put 
up some astonishing performances 
on the track and it was soon 
in great demand all over the 
world, 


EXPERIENCE —that's what makes 


KLGS 


‘ ° 
SPARKING PLUGS © too good to mess’! 














CANT BE WRONG! 
Ever-Ready 


ONE-PIECE Snap Heo" RAZOR 


No unscrewing, no separate parts to iN 
lose, no fuss, no bother. A flick—and \ 
the razor’s ready to give you a shave 
that feels good to you and Jooks good 
to everybody else. 
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Ever-Ready 
deluxe SET 


Comprising Ever-Ready Razor and 
six Ever-Ready Corrux Hollow 
Ground Blades in Handsome 
Bakelite Case, available in Various 


Colours. S; 
COMPLETE ~~ 
‘A 
Ne © 
Ne Sas 
SS Z 
TAX PAID . ; 





Ever-Rea 
de luxe SET 
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OVERCOATS 





At the moment we have a limited selection of 
= sa 


in fine quality materials for which Aquascutum 


men’s belted and unbelted overcoats 


is famous . . . all generously cut for warmth 


and comfort and priced from £€15.15.0 to £35.5.) 


100 REGENT sTREET 100 


GOOD CLOTHES FOR MEN 
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A\pptes FOR 


Bulmers 





PPLES in vast quantities are required for Cider 
making, so Bulmer’s plant thousands of Cider apple 
trees of selected varieties each year. Thus, the high 
quality of Bulmer’s Cider is assured for years to come. 


H. P. Bulmer & Co. Ltd., Cider Makers 
Hereford 





the Motor Show 


Here are three of the MG breed that 
you must see at Earls Court; the MG 
Midget, the MG 1} litre Saloon and, for 
its first time ‘ out of the stable,’ the new 
MG 1} litre Tourer. They have many 
more interesting features than can be 
shown here, so be sure to come and 
see us at the Motor Show. 


See them at 





















STAND No. 148 
GROUND FLOOR 
EARLS COURT 


THE @ CAR COMPANY LTD., ABINGDON-ON-THAMES 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Lid., Ozford, & 41 Piccadilly, London,W.1 (34) 





| there is a correct Ferodo grade for 
| your car, to give safe, smooth stops and 





“I know my stopping 
distance," he said 


Then-— CRASH / 


It’s easy to be wrong about your 
brakes. They wear down so gradually 
that you don’t notice—you may think 
they’re all right, till emergency shows 
they’re NOT. 

Don’t wait for that—get them fested. 
It only takes 5 minutes if your garage 
uses the Ferodo Brake Meter. Gener- 
ally, adjustment restores full brake- 
power. But if new linings are needed, 












When did your garage last test 
your brakes? The Ferodo Brake 
Meter fits instantly to your car, 
gives an accurate test in 5 min- 
utes. Used by garages display- 
ing this sign— write for address 
of your nearest. 


Test your brakes when you change 


the longest possible wear. 
It pays to reline before brake-drums 
are damaged. 








your oil—every 2,000-3,000 miles BRAKE 
FERODO LIMITED, CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH eee 








A Member of the Turner & Newall Organization 
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PETROLEUM MAKES PROGRESS 


Buried Treasure 


Deep beneath the lime- 
stone rocks of Iran lie 
the oil-bearing strata. 
To locate and tap these 
precious stores of oil 
is work for geologist 
as well as engineer. 
The Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company neglects no 
method known to 
science or industry of 
developing these great 
natural resources in the 
interests of progress. 
Last year the Company processed 18,565,507 
tons of oil in its Abadan refinery alone—a 
proud record for Britain. And every ton 
saves precious dollars ! 





BP IS THE TRADE MARK OF 
THE ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD 
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Fill your pipe with John Cotton, light up, and observe how evenly 
it burns. Here is a really fine, fragrant tobacco—unvarying, 
unaided by artificial flavouring. For those who find no solace in 
an ancient briar, there are those equally satisfying cigarettes . . . 
John Cotton No. 1. 


* John Cotton Tobacco Nos. 1 & 2 - 4/9 an oz, 


No. 4 - - - 4/5 an oz. 
Empire- - - 4/1}anoz. 
te No. 1 Cigarettes - - - - - = = = = = = = = = 3/10 for 20 


A Trusted o 
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“Ah! That’s where they measure both feet” 


First one foot and then the other 
is carefully measured in three 
different ways at Saxone. It’s 
extra work, but the extra comfort 
of your “ Footprint Fitting’? Shoes 
makes it well worth while. 


SAXONE 
of Kilmarnock 


MAKERS OF GOOD SHOES 


40 STRAND 64 GRACECHURCH STREET - 
SHOPS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


60 OLD BROAD STREET 





LONDON, 
Ad 








There are now two kinds of Elastoplast 
First Aid Dressings. For normal use there 
is fabric Elastoplast—the dressing you 
have known and used for years. The 
new plastic skin dressing — Waterproof 
Elastoplast —has been introduced more 
especially as protection of injuries against 
water, grease or oil. 


KNUCKLE ~p 
sw FERENT ppEsswNe 


Both dressings are elastic and adhesive 





ee 


and have a medicated pad which 
greatly healing. 
gives safe, comfortable and medically- 


assists Elastoplast 


sure protection—use whichever dressing 
suits your needs the best. 


(2. Flastoplast 


FABRIC OR WATERPROOF FIRST AID DRESSINGS 
BOTH IN RE DTINS AT CHEMISTS 
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b MVitie& Price Ltd. 





By Appointment « 4 a a 


Biscuit Manufacturers to H.M. the King 


a _ of finest 
| quality a 2 
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MCVITIE & PRICE LIMITED. ° EDINBURGH * LONDON: MANCHESTER 
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ATKINSONS 


GOLD MEDAL 
EAU DE COLOGNE 
The Eau de Cologne of 
finest quality 





J. & E. ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1! 





AEC 174-96 





They come up a fair 
treat, in earreitt 





And, sir, there’s no need for me to tell you 
why. I get many customers in this hotel— 
but I can always tell in advance what’s worth 
polishing. I say to myself first—that’s good 
leather. Then I notice—that’s nicely-made. Then 
I think—Northampton. Then I know. Barratts ! 


Walk the Barratt way 


Barratts, Northampton—and branches throughout the country 






John’s starting 
out in the World 


He’s earning his living and he’s got to find his own 
feet. What an advantage it is for him to have the 
Y.M.C.A. where he can meet his pals and join in 





the games and hobbies he likes. And what a 
comfort to his parents to know that he spends his 
spare time in a friendly, wholesome atmosphere 


. ! Donations may be sent to 
among the right sort of people! the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Athlone, K.G., 

President of theY. M. C A. 
War and National Ser- 
vice Fund: 112, Great 
RussellSt.,London,W.C.1 


Many a young man entering the Forces or starting 
a civilian career finds lasting personal friendship 
and spiritual support in the Y.M.C.A. But the 
need for its service grows daily greater. 

Please send the most generous donation you can 
afford to help the Y.M.C.A. to extend its work. 


Y.M.C.A. WAR AND NATIONAL SERVICE FUND 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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THE hooting of owls near Epping is said to be keeping 
people awake at night. This, of course, enables them to 
listen to the hooting of owls at night. 


° ° 


Birmingham is to have a monument six inches higher 
than the Nelson column, but it is believed that statues 
generally would deplore anything in the nature of a 

monuments race. 


— ° ° 
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NO “Heavy Garden Roller, £2/10, 
CGS Fawn Pram 35/-.”—Advt. in 


“Derby Evening Telegraph.” 
iy Father giving up? 


Sdbeapes ° ° 


A City business-man is 
offering for sale a jewelled 
cigarette-holder which has 
been in his family for nearly 
two hundred years. Or 
would exchange for some- 
= thing useful ? 
' 


° °o 


A National Savings survey reports that 86 per cent. of 
us have “Nest Eggs.” The rest write posters. 


° ° 


Japanese attempts to make whisky, brandy, and sake 
out of onions are causing a certain confusion among cachou 
manufacturers. 

° ° 


The fact that the Russians are now importing sheep 
from this country seems to indicate that they are anxious 
in the near future to pull our own wool over our eyes. 
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A correspondent suggests that Mr. Shinwell may become 
known as the Government’s best after-speech din-maker. 


° o 


An ominous sign of the times is that according to recent 
meteorological reports the weather is showing a disturbing 
tendency to return to the Straits of Dover. 


°o °o 


Householders have shown polite interest in Mr. Gaitskell’s 
recent announcement that 
they would soon get better ye 
coal. They would be more SS 
grateful if he’d tell them 
how to reconstitute the 
powdered kind. 










°o °o 


A Chicago gangster, 
arrested on information re- 
ceived, admitted that a 
female accomplice always 
carried his revolver. Appar- 
ently somebody had let the 
gat out of her bag. 


° ° 


“EXHIBITION OF CHURCH TREASURERS. 


For the first time in the history of the Diocese the chief treasurers 
of our Churches are to be assembled for exhibition in Portsmouth. 
No lover of beautiful things should miss this.” 

I.o.W. Parish Magazine. 
Next week : Some Lovely Vergers. 


° ° 


A musician recalls that after a cycling accident he 
played his harp as usual in the orchestra and it was not 
until the performance ended that he knew he had broken 
a rib. Then, of course, he had it re-strung. 





“RUSSIA MUST HAVE 
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THE BATHYSCAPHE” 


A 


ASTONISHING SPEECH BY VYSHINSKY 


NEW INDICTMENT OF THE WESTERN POWERS 


Hundred arid Eighty-ninth Conference of the Four 
Powers assembled at Cszckw (formerly known as 
Wezkcs). 

Addressing the Conference with the sound and weight 
of a sledge-hammer and the rapidity of a whirlwind, Mr. 
Vyshinsky denounced what he was pleased to call “the 
ultramarine activities of the reactionary peoples of the 
globe.” 

For what reason, he asked, is Belgium, under the 
aggressive leadership of M. Piccard and under the auspices 
of Great Britain and America, equipping the capitalist 
nations with the only known antidote to the atom bomb, 
namely an immediate migration to the bottom of the sea? 

The mere use of atomic energy, as had frequently been 
pointed out, might easily recoil on the heads of the users, 
and was not nearly so important as the means of escape 
from it. 

The U.S.S.R. desired nothing so much as a peaceful 
solution of ideological problems, but in the event of war 
it was fairly obvious that the glorious Red armies would 
immediately invade the territories of the West and seize 
their principal cities. 

Moscow might be blown to pieces by the atom bomb, 
but so would Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Rome and Madrid, 
since these would at the same time have been occupied by 
the liberating troops of the new democracies from the 
East. It was for this eventuality, he declared, that the 
warmonger Piccard, relying on the so-called rocket- and 
aircraft-carriers of the U.S.A., was plotting; these so-called 
carriers were to be stock-piled with hundreds of thousands 
of bathyscaphes to enable the peoples of the capitalist 
countries to submerge immediately before the period of 
bombardment and subsequently bob up again.* 

The warmonger Piccard had previously investigated the 
stratosphere and found it unsuitable as a permanent refuge 
for plutocracy; he now intended therefore to take it to the 
floor of the ocean, where it could continue its evil machina- 
tions against the Soviet Powers. He had it on the best 
authority that the warmonger Piccard had already 
equipped a special bathyscaphe for the warmonger Churchill 
and the other war lords of the West, replete with every 
luxury that capitalism could devise. 

There were only two possible remedies for this monstrous 
threat to the peace-loving nations of Eastern Europe. 
One was the liberation of the secret of the bathyscaphe to 
Russia. The other was a complete ban on the use of the 
bathyscaphe by any of the nations of the world. The 
Piccard bathyscaphe in short was the only bathyscaphe 
from the evils of universal annihilation.+ 

When the tornado had subsided the delegate for the 
United Kingdom inquired whether Mr. Vyshinsky would be 
willing to substitute for his proposal a permanent com- 
mittee of inspection under the United Nations to examine 
daily all waters in every country capable of harbouring a 


\" amazing speech was made yesterday at the Two 





* Novgorod bobolinski. The phrase is very nearly untranslatable. 
+ Possibly a Russian pun. 


hidden bathyscaphe; otherwise how was it possible for the 
Western Powers to feel assured that the fourteen men of 
the Kremlin did not possess a private bathyscaphe even 
more luxurious than any invented by M. Piccard, and 
amply provisioned to meet a long period of atom warfare 
with stocks of vodka and caviare? 

Mr. Vyshinsky, in an even greater access of fury, replied 
that the daily inspection of all Russian waters by a corps 
of international divers would be regarded as an intolerable 
humiliation by the U.S.S.R. Whether Russia actually 
possessed any of these remarkable machines he was not 
entitled to say; but if she did she was prepared to put all 
her bathyscaphes on the table at any moment if the 
Western Powers were willing to do the same. 

The French representative at this point stated that 
according to his present information the floor of the ocean 
was covered with a thick layer of black ooze on which blind 
shrimps walked with stilt-like legs. How then, he inquired, 
did M. Vyshinsky suppose that troops in bathyscaphes 
(les armées bathyscaphologiques) could support themselves 
for an indefinite period of atomic war, however well- 
rationed they might be at the beginning? 

To this Mr. Vyshinsky was understood to reply that for 
all he cared they could eat snoek. 

M. Schuman rejoined hotly that no tribulations caused 
by atomic warfare could induce his fellow-countrymen to 
submit to so revolting a cuisine. If it were feasible to 
capture the sole, the mussel or the langouste from the 
interior of the bathyscaphe, he thought there might be 
some substance for M. Vyshinsky’s complaints. As it was, 
he felt that the whole dispute should be referred to the 
Security Council of the United Nations, which, he felt 
certain, would be willing to descend in a bathyscaphe under 
M. Piccard’s captaincy and investigate the details of the 
problem at deep-sea level. 

Mr. Vyshinsky replied that he could only agree to such a 
proposal if the descent were made in the Arctic Ocean at 
a spot determined by the presidium of the U.S.8.R., and 
free from the ideological influences of the Western 
Powers. 

The delegate for the U.S.A. concluded the debate by 
remarking that neither he nor his Government considered 
a lengthy residence in a bathyscaphe to be consistent with 
the American Way of Life—that his country did not intend 
to use the bathyscaphe as an instrument of warfare—and 
that in his opinion Mr. Vyshinsky was merely making a 
nuisance of himself, as usual. 

Mr. Vyshinsky then gathered up his papers with a low 
growl and left the conference room, slamming the door. 

EVoE. 


° ° 


Epitaph on an Ambitious Man 
No heaven too high, no fairyland too far, 
He ranged unfettered till—ah! fatal knot !— 
He hitched his wagon to a shooting star 
Just as it shot. 


350 
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NO ALTERNATIVE 


“Very well: if I must I’ll have it.” 
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What’s Toast for the Goose... 


HAT is true of making toast is true of making 
anything, from tractors to textiles— 

I am aware that this may be denied. The 
captious, undeterred—perhaps even encouraged—by the 
fact that the statement is made, printed and issued by His 
Majesty’s Government, will point with relish to certain 
obvious dissimilarities in the process of manufacture of 
these commodities. Tractors, it will be urged, do not turn 
black and emit smoke if the charge-hand’s attention is 
distracted for a moment by an escape of milk; textiles do 
not have their crusts cut off before delivery to the consumer ; 
and soon. It would be possible to multiply such instances 
indefinitely. But the saner and more fair-minded among 
us will prefer to allow His Majesty’s Government to complete 
its sentence before we venture to criticize. 


—there’s a way to make them as good, but more quickly, 
and therefore more cheaply, without working harder or longer. 


The second part of the sentence qualifies, and sharply 
limits, the meaning of the first, as so often in the English 
language. Here is a warning, if any be needed, of the 
danger of extracting from its context any utterance, 
however apparently self-contained and whatever its source. 
Consider Wordsworth’s 


I have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 


and then, when the fancy has been permitted to play 
awhile upon the bard’s odd experience, uncover the 
following lines and read 


Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell. 


You feel the change of emphasis? The picture of some 
youthful Bunyan intent upon the Practice of Piety dissolves 
and fades, and in its place we see an inquisitive urchin 
clapping a whelk’s conch to his reddening ear. 

The reader may care to pick out for himself further 
instances from the corpus of English literature. 

Even now we have not done full justice to His Majesty’s 
Government. In the Report to the Nation from which I 
am quoting they are concerned to show how, by the exercise 
of a little forethought, the time taken by a typical family 
to toast three pieces of bread may be cut by as much as a 
quarter. The principle, once grasped, is simplicity itself. 
The normal slap-dash toaster puts two pieces of bread into 
the tray under the grill, turns them over when brown (or 
a little later), replaces them by the third piece, turns that 
over and finally removes it—four stages, or toasting-periods, 
in all. Why not, the Government asks, put your two 


° 


pieces in, turn only one of them over, substituting the third 
piece for the half-finished second piece, then take out the 
finished first piece, put the second piece back (with the 
untoasted side upwards of course) at the same time turning 
the third piece over, and in a few more moments there you 
are, if you have taken my drift, with the three pieces done 
in three stages only. The instructions are accompanied by 
some excellent diagrams, in which the slices are marked 
respectively A, B and C for clarity: though in practice of 
course the housewife will soon find she can dispense with 
such alphabetical aids. 

The new system has been tried out by the present writer, 
and it works. One may object that under the old system it 
was possible to burn two pieces of bread simultaneously at 
only two of the four stages required, whereas the double 
risk now obtains at all three stages; and of course 
families accustomed to four rounds of toast are debarred 
from participation in the new benefits (the sequence of 
change and turn-over required for five rounds is too com- 
plicated for discussion here). But these are minor, even 
niggling, criticisms. On a fair view, this is the best thing 
the Government has done. 

It remains to ask what the Opposition has to offer the 
country as an alternative to such clear-cut statements of 
social or domestic policy. Industrial and Agricultural 
Charters may be all very well for those who have time to 
read them, but something more is needed, something that 
strikes a little more closely home to the ordinary floating 
voter at his breakfast table or sink. The Conservative 
Central Office must bestir itself. Lord Woolton cannot 
rest for ever upon his pie. There must be a flow of new 
ideas, new hints on washing up, fresh wrinkles on the 
ironing-board, if the people are to have confidence in the 
ability of a renascent Conservatism to guide, direct and 
sustain them through the difficult years that lie ahead. 
Above all the ideas must be original, constructive, Con- 
servative in the best sense of the word. There must be 
no dishing-up of watered-down versions of the Govern- 
ment’s own published recipes for a strong, well-fed, fuel- 
saving Britain. “Tory Ways With Toast” will cut no ice 
if it opens with an attack on the Government’s Three-Stage 
Plan and contents itself, on the positive side, with the bald 
assertion that under free enterprise the bread will be whiter 
and therefore take longer to brown. No, what is wanted 
is a bold, far-reaching plan to kindle the imagination of 
the voter, what Mr. Churchill himself might properly call 
a Grand Design—of an entirely new tray, for example, 
capable of holding three slices of bread at once. 

That would be something to go to the —— mx 


° 


The Changeling 


HILE I, an infant, in my cradle lay, 

Admiring of my toes and of the light of day, 

A fairy came to me from the inane beyond, 
Waving her arms, likewise a magic wand. 


“What ho!” said she, “‘crabbed child; I have a notion 
To bear you off across the mystic ocean; 

I shall replace you, as a fairy’s token, 

With an Italian baby from Hoboken.” 


“But there would come,” I said, “‘from these strange 
labours 
Much torment for my parents and their neighbours, 


My aunts, my uncles and my brother Freddy. 

_ Besides, I’ve been exchanged three times already. 
I’m tired of being switched about, I am; 
I wish you'd leave me quietly in my pram.” 


“What!” she replied, “have they been here 
before ? 

Have I misread the number on the door?” 

“You have,” I said. So the good soul departed 

And left me much the same as when I started. 

I watched the ceiling, and I watched the flies, 

I sucked my thumb and looked extremely wise. 
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H. J.’s Belles-Lettres 


OW sad it is to find that one’s little ones are not 
moved by the literature which was the real cat’s 
whiskers in one’s own youth. I used to read 

Black Beauty, for example, with what I now think must 
have been avidity, yet Junissimus will have none of it, 
dissolving new copies in nitric acid as soon as bought. 
Well, sad as it is, we pen-pushers must move with the times, 
and I am therefore devoting this Belle-Lettre to a synopsis 
of a more sophisticated volume entitled Black Beauty’s 
Grand-daughter, designed to be read after Lights-out at 
Roedean and passed from hand to hand in the covers of 
an arithmetic book. I am also including in what might be 
thought the appropriate places extracts from the book. 
Considerations of space (dollars, Marshall Aid, wood-pulp 
—you know this bit) prevent me from printing in full. 
The loss, Sir and Sweeting, is yours. 


SYNOPSIS THE First. 
Binding—T itle-page—Dedication—Libel conductor—Preface 
—Bit of poetry—Large capital initial in black. 


EXTRACT. 


GIRL must look after herself these days if she hopes to 
get anyone to look after her. Ma foi queoui! It wasn’t 
long after I was born that I made up my mind that being 
weather-beaten in a rough grass meadow was no life for a 
filly with ambitions. The other girls were a dowdy lot, 
with no thoughts above carrying some village frump to a 





third-rate Meet, and one or two even went all noble and 
wanted to help grow their own feed: I felt I never wanted 
to hear the word “loam” again. When I used to blow off 
steam mother would tell me stories of dear old granddad 
and what an influence he was for good. Fort ennuyant, 
parbleu. Me, I belonged to the younger generation and 
what I was after was bright lights, smart company and 
all the glitter of modern life. 


SYNOPSIS THE SECOND. 


By winning behaviour the heroine persuades a smart big-wig 

to choose her when visiting the field to buy a horse—At 

Kimberley Towers she leads a high-toned life—Her personal 

groom, Will Slice, once sprucer to the Household Cavalry— 
Two misprints. 


EXTRACT. 


The other horses all had excellent pedigrees and were as 
different from my late companions as French chalk from 
chalk, but it wasn’t long before I realized that mine was 
only the second-best stable; the best was occupied by a 
stuck-up creature called Nuit d’Extase, who was the only 
horse I have known who wore ear-rings. Of course, I[ 
made friends with her at once. One day we went to a Meet, 
a really distingué affair with all the largest and most 
expensive motor-cars. When the pack was ready to move 
off I and the other leading mounts were handed over to 
grooms, while those of our riders who did not prefer to 
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drive clambered on to coarse, athletic horses who prided 
themselves on being able to leap over things. Finding 
myself next to my rival, I said cunningly to her, “What a 
pity we must leave this chic place; but our owner has been 
appointed a Colonial Governor and we are to go with him 
on the night train. How I dread the thought of Meets in 
the jungle; we might even be expected to play polo.” 
I easily led my shuddering victim to believe that the only 
way of avoiding exile was to incapacitate our owner so that 
another man would have to go in his place, and at the first 
opportunity she tried to bite him in the leg and then threw 
him in a pond. Of course the result was just what I had 
hoped. Nuit d’Extase was banished to lawn-mowers and 
I was promoted to her place. Vive la diplomatie ! 


SyNopsis THE THIRD. 
Picture of several horses looking at something round the 
corner—The heroine finds life at Kimberley Towers pro- 
vincial—She ingratiates herself with the daughter of the 
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family, Little Lady Popsy, who refuses to be parted from her 
on going up to Town for the Season—First, second and third 
sights of the Park—The rich, exclusive and well-tailored 
Duchess of Braxminster, Queen of Rotten Row—The heroine 
decides to hitch her wagon to this star—Two bits in French. 


EXTRACT. 


My plan, like all the best generalship, was very simple; 
it was based-on the fact that there is a good deal of a horse 
which the rider cannot see. As Her Grace passed us one 
morning, I gave her mount a bite in the hindquarters that 
made it bolt, and then saved her by gripping the reins 
with my teeth and gradually edging her into the rails. 
Little Lady Popsy, though generally a snob, was scared 
stiff and belaboured me vigorously; you may be sure I 
took the opportunity of looking ill-used! The Duchess 
insisted on buying her preserver: the following Monday 
saw me proudly carrying her along the Row, and weren’t 
all the other horses just green with envy. 

My new stable was embellished in most places with the 
ducal arms, the harness had been used at a coronation, by 
whom I am not quite sure, and the curry-comb was of 
purest tortoiseshell. The head groom mixed the bran- 
mash with his own hands at my manger. Frequently my 
owner sent the Duke during the night to see that 1 had 
everything I wanted. I was painted in the shiniest oils by 
a Painter of Title. Yes, girls, I was the tops; but it was 
not long before I was thinking about the next step. Remem- 
ber, a girl’s career, like a rocket, is no good unless it goes up! 


SyNopsis THE Fourtu. 


Map of distribution of pasture land in Midlands—The 
heroine considers and discards the idea of winning the Derby 
(too strenuous), entering the Royal stud (too much etiquette), 
and attracting the attention of an Eastern Potentate (too much 
danger of having to share kudos with elephants)—One day in 
the Park she is noticed by the Animal Casting Director of the 
largest film company in the world. He snaps her up, brushing 
aside the Duchess’s protests with a large cheque. She leaves 
for Hollywood—Three pages wrongly numbered—Chapter 
heading from Shakespeare. 


EXTRACT. 


Champagne, sunshine, the adulation of millions, a 
twenty-two-carat bit, how can I describe to my readers the 
sweets of success—all due, I must add, to concentrating on 
the main chance; luck comes to those who earn it. My 
first film, a screen biography of granddad, was celebrated 
by a party that lasted three days, a “‘sozzle de luxe,” as 
one guest called it. Now, after my triumphs in Bucephalus 
and Richard III, in which Gregory Peck renounced his 
kingdom for me, I am resting before we begin shooting 

tostnante, a comedy with a Spanish setting. As I look 
back over my long upward climb I cannot but... 


SYNOPSIS THE Last. 


The heroine gives many useful maxims and much worldly- 
wise advice to her readers. She also reflects on the crushing 
burden of taxation—Her love-life—Her investments—She 
remarks that the field of her memories is by no means gleaned 
clean—Advertisements of red-hot works by other authors. 
End of book. 

° ° 


Dramatic Critic Smothers Yawn. 
“As a conscientious family solicitor, Mr. Hare is the same 
harassed little man who has delighted us too often in the past.” 
Yorkshire paper. 
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More Relations 


intellectuals and ordinary people I had better try 

to define these two categories. First let us admit 
that of the two the intellectuals are much the easier to 
classify; the ordinary category includes many human 
phenomena, from those who can move their ears to those 
who claim no special gifts but just seem to know more 
than others. But I think I am right in saying that one 
of those cross-section polls, in this case the simple question 
“Are you an intellectual?” with a space below for explain- 
ing what may be a brave decision, would put us all where 
we belong, with a record absence of those holding no 
opinion. 

My readers may be expecting me to say that intellectuals 
have long hair, sit moodily about on cushion-heaped divans 
and so on, but the difficulties about defining these people 
by how they seem to others is that all you get is an unsym- 
pathetic picture of a bohemian. I think we may say, 
though, that intellectuals rather tend to ask one another 
to dinner, to eat complex food and to be revealed at a 
glance by their book-shelves, which are packed with the 
sort of book ordinary people would never have thought of 
actually putting the money down for. It is even more 
difficult to summarize the non-intellectual; we shall 
probably get nearest in the fewest words if we imagine 
one waking up in the morning and working out all the 
things to be done that day. Now we can go on to the 
relations, and how we shall get nearest here is for my 
readers to imagine themselves going out to dinner alone 
with a lot of intellectuals. (It will be noted that I put all 
my readers in the same category, partly from intuition and 
partly because it halves the work.) Normal people, seated 
at a table surrounded by cultivated brilliance and eating 
their roll too fast, tend to become even simpler than they 
are; to hark back wistfully to the homes they have left, 
the Wellingtons perpetually falling over sideways in the 
hall and the ornamental jug with three halfpennies at the 
bottom; and to find that it gives them no confidence what- 
ever, because all they look like to the others is someone not 
very clever trying to keep up, which is just what they are. 
The fact that they go home temporarily intellectualized, 
psychologists tell us, illustrates something or other very 
strikingly. Let my readers now visualize the converse— 
some famed highbrow sitting at a table-cloth they will 
recognize as theirs, clean on to-day but not likely to last 
beyond to-morrow’s breakfast—and they will see that 
when average people face intellectual achievement there 
will be a bit of showing-off, and some quiet establishing of 
relative mental levels down the side-line. 


Be: I say anything about the relations between 


DON’T suppose there is one of my readers who has not 
come up against that nub of life which consists of the 
different relations different people impose on us; I mean 
the way they can make each of us seem anything they like, 
so that in a day made up of contact with half a dozen 
friends or strangers (though friends are better at it than 
strangers) my readers will have at various times appeared 
seatty, quietly worth while, meticulously dressed, the sort 
who doesn’t bother about clothes, brilliant, stupid, dark, 
fair and possibly a little thicker or thinner than usual. 
That the person we are talking to is obviously the same as 
always is typical of the situation. Psychologists have 
nothing very helpful to say, but mention that they have 
known whole voices to go up higher or down lower than 
normal, whole rows of knitting to be dropped, whole 
tea-tables to be laid without the jam, sugar and little 


knives on occasions where such actions fit the assumed 
character. 

Now I want to say a few words about some relation- 
ships between people and things: clothes, books, gardens 
and such. What I want to say about books is just a 
reminder of how, when my readers are reading some book 
that impressed them, they react very typically by wonder- 
ing how they would impress the author. With clothes we 
come to some rather misty thinking about ancient well- 
loved garments. There is a general idea of reciprocated 
affection which, I must point out, goes beyond the facts; 
not even carpet-slippers, whatever they are, justify in 
action the unaffected loyalty they suggest. An interesting 
thing about the old clothes worn at week-ends and times 
of leisure—a deceptively soft-sounding word which embraces 
hammering, distempering, digging and piling logs in sheds 
—is that their wearers are apparently genuinely sensitive 
to criticism, which indicates a time-lag in the attitude of 
the person inside a garment to that garment, or else just 
pigheadedness. Of the relation between people and 
gardens I should mention that what people feel towards 
their gardens is nothing to what their gardens feel towards 
them if they should take a short non-owning stroll down a 
path before going back for the rake. ANDE. 


° ° 


My Hens 


IX snowy ladies, full of grit and perspicacity, 
Eating their rations with beady-eyed rapacity, 
Jumping on my shoulder with impudent audacity, 
Sitting in the nest-box with praiseworthy tenacity, 
Wallowing in dust-baths with rapturous sagacity, 
And, wonderful to tell, producing to capacity! 
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“7 want this diamond stud shaved down—it won’t 0 through the holes in my dress shirts.” 


Horses Don’t Count. 


LENTY of people have a high regard for the horse, 

but not for my reasons. For them the horse is a 

noble animal festooned with associations that are 
essentially irrelevant; they think of meets on frosty 
mornings, beautiful girls in jodhpurs, lumps of sugar 
snaffled with velvet lips, the smell of oats, or a win at 
thirty-three to one. I think, since reading the latest 
number of the Penguin New Biology, of Clever Hans. 

I ought to have heard something about Clever Hans 
before; you, perhaps, had. I do have a vague recollection 
of seeing his name somewhere, but I cannot believe | was 
ever told im any detail of his striking achievements in 
mathematics. It irks me that I have not been told more 
about them now; Mr. Anthony Barnett’s article in New 
Biology on “The Study of the Behaviour of Mammals” 
uses him only as a sort of introduction, and in order to 
exemplify the kind of error that biologists investigating 
the behaviour of a horse may fall into; but my interest 
in Clever Hans has been aroused, and when I get a bit 
closer to books of reference—from which (as I had expected 
to make this a Letter to the Editor) I am of course writing 
far away—lI shall look him up. 

The Dictionary of National Biography will be no good, 


for I doubt that he was an English horse. It seems that 
he belonged, about fifty years ago, to a Herr von Osten, 
and he used to answer questions by stamping with his 
hoof; the date, the time, or a complex calculation, Clever 
Hans would take them all in his stamp . . . though it 
occurs to me that the questioner must have needed quite 
a bit of perseverance. Nobody with a train to catch would 
have been well advised to ask Clever Hans, at 12.59 p.m. 
on December 31st, the time, the date and the number of 
whiskers in forty-four pints of shrimps. 

The precise way in which the questions were put to him 
to begin with is not stated in this article, but if you ask 
me he had it pretty tough. For thesuspicious investigators, 
wishing to devise “more stringent tests” of his ability, set 
out to ask him questions “to which none of the persons 
present knew the answers.” Mr. Barnett quotes Katz, and 
I quote from his quotation: 

“For instance, from among a number of pieces of card- 
board, each with a question written on it, one was drawn 
and shown to the horse, without anyone knowing which 
question it was.” 

In other words, Clever Hans’s ability to read was simply 
taken for granted. Few investigators would have expected 
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any results from showing him inscribed bits of card- 
board if all his successes till then had been in viva voce 
examinations. One is led inevitably to the conclusion 
that he was quite used to being confronted with a card 
reading : 





Wuat 1s THE Date? 
or— 
WHAT IS THE TIME? 


or, for that matter (last, but binomial least)— 


WHAT Is THE EXPANSION OF (x+-y)" WHERE »= HALF OF y? 


However, as it turned out, the dubiety of the investigators 
was found—as a result of the experiment chronicled by 
Katz—to be all too justified. Poor old Clever Hans 
turned out to be quite baffled when nobody present knew 
the answer; it seemed obvious that he had been relying 
on a stooge, however unintentional, in the audience. 
‘As soon as this process was adopted”’ (I quote again at 
second hand from Katz) “the horse could no longer answer 
a single question, not even the simplest. It would begin 
to tap with its hoof without stopping, or in a perfectly 
meaningless fashion . . .” 

And the conclusion was that he was waiting for some 
infinitesimal sign from one of the more over-eager members 
of the company. There was no deliberate trickery; but 
when the questioner knew what the question was, and 
hence the correct number of hoof-taps in the answer, he 
involuntarily made certain “amazingly small movements, 
chiefly of the head,” when the number was reached, and 
Clever Hans would take the hint. For this discovery 
we are indebted to an investigator named Pfungst, who 
stays in Mr. Barnett’s quotation from Katz long enough 
to make it and then disappears from the article never to 
return. 

The story of the ruin of Clever Hans’s intellectual 
reputation will now come into my head whenever I see a 
horse, and indeed whenever I read of one. Can all apparent 
high thinking among horses be put down to amazingly 
small movements, chiefly of the head, among the people 
who thought they noticed it ? 

There are great possibilities in the subject, for anyone 
with the time for a little research. Did Caligula’s horse 
count in Roman numerals, and stop at the twitch of a 
toga or the approach of a subjunctive? Could Black Beauty 
have avoided a few misfortunes by noticing somebody’s 
pupils dilate? If Silver Blaze... 

Enough; I must ask you to look them up yourself. I 
have to go and make some sizeable movements of the head 
at my own horse, Idle Hans—somebody or other seems to 
be always (still) finding him some mischief. But I shan’t 
ask him to solve any complex mathematical problems— 
not until I get a permit for a new stable floor. R. M. 


































































































Light Blue Lacuna 





(A writer in “The Times Educational Supplement” deplores 
the fact that few university graduates have had any training 
in philosophy.) 





KNOW a man who studied hard at Caius— 

And afterwards at Yale took two degrees: 
I must confess it gave me quite a shock 
To find that he had never opened Locke. 
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“Come and have a paddle, Bert—the water’s lovely!” 


Je M’Excuse 


HAT a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! 

How infinite in faculty . . . how quite unnecessarily 

complicated. Things would be simple, really, were 
it not for the ravelling and contorting nature of Man, which, 
spelt like that with a big M, and sometimes even without, 
includes, as we all know, Woman. 

The facts leading me to this depth of thought and feeling 
are simple. Mrs. Constantly and myself live within about 
four miles of each other. We like each other, and when we 
see each other we are pleased to see each other; and we 
act as if we were deliriously so. The children can sometimes 
be jockeyed into seeing each other. They do not think 
very much about each other at all. Mine sometimes say 
the Constantly children are all right: sometimes they say 
they are unbearably bossy, and sometimes that they are 
unspeakably dumb. What the Constantly children think 
can be but hazily deduced from a rather reserved expression 
they assume when we are sighted. The name Constantly 
is not spelt or pronounced like that: it has been so spelt 
and pronounced by my children because they say that 
Mrs. C. is Constantly on my mind. And whenever a rather 
longer gap of time than usual has passed without our 
seeing each other I—it is equally plain—am on Mrs. 
Constantly’s mind. 

Why? That is the first unanswerable question. 

The other day we had not met for about three weeks. 
I felt a perhaps slightly embarrassing awareness of the 
passage of time: on Mrs. Constantly the pressure from her 
complex was such that she rang me up. 

“We've been longing to see you,” she cried. 

“We've been longing to see you,” I called back. 
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“Tt seems ages!” said Mrs. Constantly. 

“T think it seems years,” I replied. 

Mrs. Constantly then explained that the thing was that 
time whizzed so. I agreed that time did whizz; it was one 
of its most characteristic qualities. 

“One scarcely realizes the holidays have begun,” I said, 
“before they have ended.” 

“Or that the term has started,” said Mrs. Constantly, 
“before it has finished.” 

“Or that it’s Christmas,” I carolled on, “before it’s...” 
but Mrs. Constantly had taken a deep breath and com- 
mitted herself. , 

“You must all come over.” 

“We absolutely must,” I said. 

Why did we think this? We both spoke with conviction: 
and, to do ourselves justice, it was conviction we felt. 

“What we thought,” said Mrs. Constantly, “was sup- 
posing you all came over to lunch on Wednesday.” 

“Oh, not lunch ” T began. 

“Well, tea,” said Mrs. Constantly, giving ground with 
rather disconcerting speed. ‘Come early!” she added, 
adroitly recovering her balance. . 

“That would be the loveliest idea possible,” I said. 
“May I think a moment about Wednesday?” 

“ Do think about Wednesday!” said Mrs. C. unstintingly. 

I thought about Wednesday. I could see nothing but a 
row of darkly reluctant faces. I saw myself casting about, 
against time and without hope, for a clean skirt. The 
telephone waited inexorably and pipped. 

“May I look in my little book a minute?” I said. 

“Do look in your little book a minute,” said Mrs. C., 
without reserve. 

I put my hand over the receiver and looked blankly at 
the advertisements on the page of a weekly paper. “Four 
out of five have gum trouble—but not me.. .!” 

“Oh, dear,” I said into the telephone, “‘how could I have 
forgotten the wretched dentist?” 

“Oh, dear,” said Mrs. Constantly. 

“All of us,” I said, “all the afternoon—one after 
another is 

I could see us plainly now; all standing in a national 
queue. 

“The boys have got stoppings, and, as it’s free now, I 
feel I might as well avoid gum-trouble; and it’s been fixed 
for weeks.” 

“Oh, well,” said Mrs. Constantly, “it’s terribly dis- 
appointing.” 

“We couldn’t be more disappointed,” I said, “all of 
ON earns 

Why didn’t we leave it at this satisfactory conclusion? 
The second unanswerable question. 

We nearly did. But something—something perhaps in 
the curiously demanding quality of the telephone, which 
will brook neither silence nor finality—forced from Mrs. 
Constantly’s lips the words “Well... what about 
Thursday ?” 

I couldn’t manage it all over again. 

“Thursday,” I said, “would be absolutely heavenly.” 

Thursday was, in fact, an absolutely heavenly day. 
When I woke up I realized that the sinking feeling that it 
would be a bore to go out to tea on Thursday had crystal- 
lized into the knowledge that it was simply not possible to 
go out to tea on Thursday. At breakfast it appeared that 
it had been impossible all along. The children behaved as 
if no one had ever mentioned such a project tothem. They 
had arranged quite other occupations: such as collecting 
maggots, writing poetry, and, unexpectedly enough, otter- 
hunting. For myself, I had no clean skirt. I took a cup 
of strong black coffee to the telephone. 
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“She knew Disraeli frightfully well,” I heard my voice 
telling her. 

“T’ve got one,” said Mrs. Constantly, “who knew 
Dickens.” 

“That’s interesting,” I said. 

“Has she far to come?” asked Mrs. C. 

“Oh, yes, from Tavistock,” I said. Why should 
Tavistock be hovering so blithely on the edge of one’s 
subconscious? “She lives in a cottage on the moors,” I 
went on, “with no one to help her—and keeps bees - 

“You wouldn’t like . . .” began Mrs. C., and I had a 
moment’s premonition that she might feel compelled by 
some power outside herself to add the words “to bring 
her over, too?” 

“And then, you know,” I went on a trifle wildly, “there’s 
this long-expected otter-hunt - 

We had had twelve minutes by the time we drew to a 
close. 

I sat down on the window-seat, exhausted by the speed 
of invention; and contemplated the clear, the blue—the 
simple—sky. 

Mrs. Constantly and I are really great friends. Why, in 
the first place, did she feel constrained to ask me to tea? 
Why, in the second, did I not say we couldn’t come? Why 
did we spend so much time, money, and nervous energy ! 
What a piece of work is man! How infinite in faculty .. . 
in reaction how swift to panic, in expression how dishonest, 
in slavery to the mechanical devices of his own making 
how complete. How base, how involved. How extremely 
peculiar. 

Yet Mrs. Constantly is still on my mind: and I, and I, 
on hers. 


























° ° 


This Useful Little Book 
“Lay Preacher’s Guide. G. A. Birks and T. Brett Davies. 
Lindsey Press, ls. 6d. This useful little book shows how anyone 
can prepare and conduct a service from first to last without any 
“It’s such a relief to find someone who takes neither recourse to God whatever.”—From a list of “Books Received” ia 
sugar NOR milk—that 1s right, isn’t it, dear?” “The Congregational Quarterly.” 





“Tt’s so perfectly awful!” I said, when Mrs. C. answered, 
“but did you ask us to tea this afternoon?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. C., after a moment’s temptation, 
“yes.” 

“How could I,” I said, “have been so idiotically vague!” 

“Can’t you come?” said Mrs. Constantly’s voice, several 
shades lighter than before. 

“The tremendously fearful thing,” I said, “is that we 
can’t.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Mrs. C. in a resilient tone, “how dis- 
appointing!” 

Was that not enough? Since we were all happy, why 
didn’t we leave it at that? The third unanswerable question. 

The nature of man is profound: I sometimes think the 
nature of the telephone is profounder. For in a matter of 
seconds I had added: “It seems so incredible that if I 
hadn’t found her postcard inside the encyclopedia I should 
have completely forgotten my old, old aunt.” 

“Plant ?”’ said Mrs. Constantly, ready for anything. 

‘““No—aunt. Old—old! You know how impossible it is 
to put off one’s very old aunt when it’s all been settled 
for weeks 4 

I liked Mrs. C.’s instant sympathy. 

“Over seventy,” she said, “people get so that they can’t 
rearrange their plans ‘ 

“‘She’s over eighty,” I said. 

“Oh, well,” said Mrs. C. 
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“Tt began by serving coffee to attract people in to see the pictures, but...” 


The Dentist 


(A dentist recently drew two of his own teeth, and made a claim under the National Health scheme. 
Unlike Chaucer’s dentist, he was not successful.) 


GENTIL wight was with us, soth to seye, That no man longe might his strength with- 

That coude of drawing teth the nexte weye. stonde. 

His handes weren stronge, his eyen kene. Two of his teth with his own propre honde 
A chaire he had y-wrought of iren shene He hadde pulled at the kinges cost. 
Ther-in he kepte his pacients ful longe; He walked for the nonce with ure Host, 
Certes, he wolde pressen doune hir tonge, And spak of many a noble pronge, I trowe, 
And serchen in hir mouthe with a glasse; That in the gomme was to depe y-growe. 
Ther nas no clift* ne hole coude him passe; Lyk snowe was his overest courtepy, 
Ay “Rinse” wolde he erye and “Open wyde!” That was the signe of his fraternitee, 
A whirring engyn was ther by his syde, And was y-festned to the nekke-bone. 
And ther-withal he thirledt wel hir teth: To stille his pacients was al his wone 
They were a-drad of him as of the deth, Whan that they sholde shreecke and crye and 
And with his pinceres had he hem in awe. yelle. 
Ful harde he coude tugge and pulle and drawe, He dwelt al one; his hus was by the Belle. 

* Cavity. { Drilled. 
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“I told you she’d nationalize us if we showed a profit.” 


N Plate 2 Morris has dark hair. 

In Plate 23 his hair is gold. It 

may be mentioned that I had 
noticed this dreadful discrepancy, and 
had been sorry that in my younger 
days I supposed that Morris (never 
set eyes on by me) was as blond as a 
Viking; but that I wished the error to 
stand as an awful warning against 
guesswork by the young.” (A note by 
Sir Max Beerbohm prefacing the 
Penguin reprint of The Poets’ Corner.) 

Which reminds me very forcibly of 
a somewhat similar discrepancy that 
once crept into the work of Johnson 
Slotter, a young reporter employed by 
the Lendon Morning Mail. 

In March, 1902, the Warden of St. 
Griffin’s, Oxford, announced that an 
anonymous admirer had made a gift 
of almost half a million pounds to the 
college. Such news would cause quite 
a stir in Fleet Street at any time; in 
the spring of 1902, after one of the 
poorest winters for murder, arson and 
so on within living memory, the 
editors leapt like famished trout. The 
benefactor was rushed to the front 
page with banner headlines, photo- 
graphs of St. Griffin’s, Balliol, several 


Sir Max’s Warning 


undergraduates on bicycles, Matthew 
Arnold and the Oxford crew of 1901. 
The Daily Lightning printed a large 
diagram of “Mappin’s Peak,” the 
famous spire of St. Griffin’s, and filled 
one whole column with a story of the 
numerous undergraduate attempts to 
climb it. The Globe-Chronicle’s star 
reporter turned in an exclusive yarn 
alleging that the money had been 
delivered to the college in two drays 
drawn by dapple-grey mares. 

On the following day the editor of 
the Morning Mail sent Johnson Slotter 
to Oxford with instructions to unmask 
the philanthropist and produce eight 
hundred words of crisp biography. It 
was the young reporter’s first import- 
ant assignment. He grabbed a large 
notebook and the office copy of 
Roget’s Thesaurus and ran to the 
station. 

He found a dozen reporters grouped 
round the main gate of St. Griffin’s and 
joined them in abusing an uncom- 
municative porter. By lunch-time 
Slotter was getting worried. By three 
o'clock, with nothing more than a 
street-map and a postcard of Brasenose 
to show for his arduous questing, he 
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was feeling distinctly panicky. He 
entered a tea-shop, ordered a poached 
egg on toast, opened his notebook and 
began to nibble at his pencil. ... 

All next day he mooned about the 
office, waiting for the summons that 
would mark the end of his apprentice- 
ship with the Mail. When it came he 
shook hands with his colleagues, 
straightened his tie and marched into 
the editor’s office. 

“Why did you say that the St. 
Griffin’s benefactor had red whiskers ?” 
said the chief. 

“T wished the error to stand as an 
awful warning against guesswork by 
the young,” said Slotter. Or words to 
that effect. 

“Well, I must congratulate you,” 
said the editor, smiling. “I’ve just 
had a message from him, thanking us 
for putting everybody off the scent. 
He’s so pleased that he’s promised us 
an exclusive story—provided that we 
mention the red whiskers again.” 


A year later Slotter handled the 
Sinclair affair. He was now “Our 
Special Reporter, Johnson Slotter,” 
a big jump from “Morning Mail 
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Reporter”—and most of the big news- 
breaks were assigned to him. Augustus 
Sinclair was an elderly poultry-farmer 
of Wrixham, Sussex. One misty 
morning in June he was found dead 
with his head in a nesting-box and a 
pruning-knife sticking in his back. 
The police were completely baffled. 
Slotter visited the scene of the crime 
and wrote a long and tedious descrip- 
tion of the nesting-box, the farm, 
the neighbourhood, Sussex and Rhode 
Island Reds. It was a poor effort and 
he knew it, so before handing it in he 
added that the Sussex police were 
anxious to interview a short man in a 
greasy grey raincoat, camping shorts 
and brown stockings who, it was 
alleged, had been seen leaving the farm 
shortly before dawn with a tray of day- 
old chicks. He described the man as 
“round-shouldered and lantern-jawed 
with grey hair reddening at the 
temples.” 

Next morning Slotter was sipping 
coffee with his chief when the door 
swung open to admit a tall man wear- 
ing a dark-blue overcoat over a pin- 
striped flannel suit. 

“T want to give myself up,” he said 
simply, “for the premeditated murder 
of Augustus Sinclair.” 

Slotter gasped and the editor grabbed 
the phone. 

When order had been restored in the 
office and Slotter had written his 
dramatic account of the surrender the 
editor opened a bottle of whisky. 

“Why did you say that the fellow 
had grey hair reddening at the 
temples?” he asked. 

“A slip of course,” said Slotter. 

“But he was as bald as an onion.” 

“Well,” said Slotter, “I wanted the 
error to stand as an awful warning 
against guesswork by the young.” Or 
words to that effect. 


Slotter was much happier as assist- 
ant editor, and happier still six months 
later when his great work on the 
Vermeer forgeries gave him the editor- 
ship. He was now free to indulge his 
passion for hobnobbing with the 
celebrities. Every evening, faultlessly 
attired, buttonholed and cigared, he 
dined at some exclusive club. He was 
soon on nodding terms with princes, 
peers and proprietors. He was the 
youngest editor in London, clearly 
destined to go far. 

One night he was dining at the 
notorious Celadon Club when a remark- 
able incident occurred. A tall, gaunt 
woman wearing a gown of blue 
décolletage suddenly broke into cracked 
drunken laughter, jumped on the 
table, kicked the china and glass to the 
floor and began to aim savage blows at 


the waiters with a champagne bottle. 
Slotter recognized her as Lady Hack- 
mann, wife of the proprietor of the 
Daily Lightning. Instinctively his hand 
went to his pocket for paper and pencil 
and immediately he began to scribble 
in shorthand: 


AMAZING SCENE IN Nicut CLuB 





Press BARONESS’s TANTRUMS 


At precisely eleven-thirty last 


night ... 


Slotter stopped writing and looked 
round anxiously. His cheeks were on 
fire. What a fool! he thought. Here 
I am, the editor of a famous national 
newspaper, behaving like a stunt 
reporter. Write the thing up later, 
can’t I, at home or in the office? 
Fortunately, his folly seemed to have 
passed unnoticed—almost. Someone 
at the focal table was glowering in his 
direction over a gold pince-nez. Lord 
Hackmann. Slotter ordered another 
double brandy. And then another... 


The first thought that entered 
Slotter’s throbbing head next morning 
was that he had never before been late 
at the office. It was followed by a 
series of painful cerebrations projected 
at the wall of fog surrounding the 
previous night’s activities. At last a 
small breach was won and Slotter sank 
to his knees under a flood of bitter 
recollection. 

He was about to leave for the office 
when the phone rang and a prim 
secretarial voice inquired whether Mr. 
Slotter would be good enough to call 
on Lord Hackmann at the Daily 
Lightning. Slotter took a taxi. 

“T wanted to thank you personally,” 
said Lord Hackmann, “for what you 
did for me last night—or, rather, what 
you didn’t do.- One of the bravest, 
whitest acts in the history of Fleet 
Street.” 

They shook hands. 

“Tt was nothing, my lord,” said 
Slotter. 

“Then it is for nothing that I invite 
you to become editor-in-chief of the 
Hackmann Press and to accept five 
hundred fully paid-up shares in the 
company as a small token of my 
appreciation.” 

“Well!” said Slotter. 

“But tell me,” said Lord Hack- 
mann, “why did you decide not to use 
that story? After all, the Mail and the 
Lightning are pretty deadly rivals.” 

“‘T wanted the discrepancy to stand,” 
said Slotter, “as an awful warning 
against guesswork by the young.” Or 
words to that effect. Hop. 
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October Hedge 


HE spider’s plucking fingers, 
thread by grey twisted thread, 
have woven the year’s winding- 


sheet 
before the year is dead: 


see, here the shroud is spread: 
wrapped 
and lapped 

and swathed and folded, 

to the hedge’s skeleton moulded, 
sagging o’er its branchy bones. 

And yet the warm life lingers, 
the year, slow-breathing, drones. 


And suddenly 
light, breaking through the cerements 
of mist 
and grave-cloths clogging what was 
beauty, illumes 
the lead-like shroud— 
as a shaft of sunlight bathes 
with a dazzle of dust-motes dim 
cathedral glooms: 
look, every interstice of every netted 
cross-section of each web is worked 
and fretted, 
cloisonné-clustered with jewels 
O, suspended 
as though a cloth of stars had fallen, 
splendid 
and, for this funeral, the 
sun had wept aloud. R.C.S. 


° ° 


Typing College Canteen 





MENU 


Hair Soup 
Brown Windsor Soap 


Grilled Cad 
Faked Cod 
Raked Muckerel, Custard Sauce 


Jagged Hare 
oiled Mutton, Paper Sauce 
Roast Button, Mind Sauce 
Boiled Beer and Carrots 
Roast Bees and Yorkshire Padding 
Hum and Balad 


Lashed Potatoes 
Fired Potatoes 
Soiled Potatoes 
Buttered Parrots 
Braced Unions 
Collieflour 


Bared Jim Roll 
Apple Cart 
Collage Pudding 
Naked Bustard and Plumes 





Only 3-coarse dinner may be served, 
by order, Ministry of Fool. 












































-“Could we have our Scoutmaster, please?” 


Drills, Fire 


The Chief Clerk. 


URTHER to National Circular 
hs 123/48 and to your local in- 

structions on the same subject, 
I have to report the result of a fire- 
drill held in this Branch. 

On August 16th Mr. Wratters and 
myself started a small conflagration 
with oily rags on the main staircase 
(which is of stone and therefore suit- 
able for a “semblance of reality’’— 
para. 7). After starting the “incident” 
between the ground and first floors it 
was possible to watch developments 
from behind two filing cabinets on the 
landing without being observed by 
officers in the normal course of their 
duties. 

The “fire” was intended to start at 
3 P.M. At approximately 3.4, however, 
it went out. (In relighting it Mr. 
Wratters dropped his pocket-watch 
and is now inquiring as to the method 
for obtaining repairs at Official expense 
—File “A” attached.) 

By 3.15p.m. there was a_ fair 
quantity of smoke, but this did not 
appear to attract any attention. The 
smoke had begun to clear before the 
Misses Goodchild and Betts (Temporary 
Female Clerks III) appeared on the 
first floor with the apparent intention 
of descending. They studied the 
smouldering material and went away 
without taking “the appropriate 
action.” At 3.20 three Male Clerks 
ascended the stairs, and one of them, 
Mr. Sidenote, kicked the remains of 


the conflagration to ground floor level. 
At this point the Misses Goodchild and 
Betts appeared on the Ground Floor, 
having apparently descended by the 
back staircase. Some private con- 
versation ensued between the Male 
Clerks and Miss Goodchild as a result 
of which Messrs. Sidenote and Chap- 
man (encouraged by Miss Betts) held 
the former officer by her hands and 
feet respectively over what was left of 
the “fire.” Again, no “appropriate 
action” with regard to the outbreak 
was taken. The incident was then 
closed by the chance appearance of the 
Temporary Male Cleaner, who blamed 
those present for the smell and the mess 
and threatened to advise myself of 
what had taken place. 

It is considered that the exercise was 
unsatisfactory, and before a further 
drill is arranged you will perhaps con- 
sider the issue of a suitable reminder to 
the staff on the “appropriate action” 
in the event of fire. 


J. SILVERWORTHY, 
Accounts Branch. 


Mr. Silverworthy, Accounts Branch. 


Read with interest. A further 
Strong Reminder to the staff has been 
circulated, as suggested, and a second 
exercise seems necessary in order (a) to 
give practice to the staff, and (b) to 
ascertain weaknesses, if any, in the fire 
precaution arrangements. 

It is suggested that the hours of 
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1] a.m. and 3 p.m. should be avoided 
as the authorized tea-breaks may 
involve the absence of key-personnel 
from duty points. No exercise should 
take place on Fridays when wages are 
being paid. 

It is presumed that suitable dis- 
ciplinary action has been taken with 
the officers named in your report. 


R. RicuTone, 


Chief Clerk. 
The Chief Clerk. 


Noted, and suitable action taken. 

A further exercise was held at 
11.40 a.m. yesterday morning, and I 
have to report as follows: 

Experience gained led Mr. Wratters 
and myself to use more oil and more 
rags. (There appears to be no sub- 
head for local purchase of these items, 
and with your permission the cost will 
be included under Materials, Cleaning, 
Misc., in the weekly statement.) 

At 11.42 a.m. a member of the public 
entered the building, but retired imme- 
diately upon seeing the smoke. (The 
person subsequently proved to be the 
mother of Miss Toddy bringing sand- 
wiches for the latter.) At 11.42} Mr. 
Whitton (Clerk, Male, Higher Grade) 
appeared on the first floor landing and 
followed the correct procedure, by 
pressing the alarm. Within thirty 
seconds members of the staff were 
filing out of their rooms, though with 
the exception of Miss Goodchild not 
holding hands in pairs. On finding the 
main stairs “impassable” there seemed 
to be no general move towards the back 
stairs, and the landing was full when 
the first fire-party (Messrs. Potter and 
Fish, Ledgers) arrived with an extin- 
guisher, the knob of which had been 
struck prematurely. In consequence, 
several officers received a fair quantity 
of foam on their clothing, and they 
have to-day made certain representa- 
tions (see File ““B” attached). 

Fire-parties Nos. 2 and 3 turned out 
from the second floor bringing ad- 
ditional extinguishers together with 
sand- and water-buckets. One officer, 
Mr. Legge, carrying two water-buckets, 
discharged them before he could 
“reasonably ascertain the seat of the 
conflagration” over Mr. Wratters and 
myself just as we were emerging from 
behind the cabinet to bring the exercise 
to an early close. 

At this stage the public Fire Brigade 
arrived. It has been confirmed that 
they were not summoned by any 
member of this staff but by Miss 
Toddy’s mother (see para. 4). It is 
difficult to see how such an even- 
tuality could have been guarded 
against except by a flat prohibition on 
the bringing in of sandwiches. 
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Seeing the smoke, the Fire Brigade 
began operations before I was able to 
establish my identity with the officer- 
in-charge, who then reluctantly with- 
drew. 

Adverse comment has been made by 
the police, who considered the crowd 
which collected outside an  un- 
necessary obstruction in an already 
crowded thoroughfare, and one of 
the extinguishers which was carried 
outside, still discharging, is alleged to 
have damaged a sergeant’s cape. (See 
File “C”.) 

I should perhaps mention that there 
appears to be no official method of 
replenishing sand consumed from the 
fire-buckets. Several of the buckets are, 
in consequence, empty, and this should 
be noted should it be decided to hold 
another drill in the near future. 


J. SILVERWORTHY, 
Accounts Branch. 


°o ° 


The Feast 


YMPSON suggested that he and 

I should indulge in a week’s 
KJ walking-tour in the north of 
Scotland, which is still in the sterling 
area. I was not myself too keen on the 
idea, because although Sympson and 
I had many happy walking-tours in 
Scotland in pre-war days, neither of us 


is quite as lissom as he used to be. It. 


is a curious fact that a certain rotun- 
dity of figure can be achieved even 
on present-day rations, and while I 
myself have not gone beyond a com- 
fortable plumpness, there is no deny- 
ing the fact that Sympson is definitely 
fat. 

“The actual walking,” Sympson 
admitted, ‘will perhaps be a bit of an 
effort, but the real pleasure of a 
walking-tour is never in the actual 
walking. It is the evenings that are 
best, when you stagger wearily into a 
wayside inn and consume great plates 
of ham-and-eggs and huge brown pots 
of tea.” 

“Ham-and-eggs,” I reminded him 
sadly, “are a dream of yesteryear.” 

“Not in the remoter parts of the 
Highlands,” he said. “I will plan our 
tour so that we only go through wild 
parts where the influence of Strachey 
has hardly penetrated. We will go to 
inns that we patronized before the war, 
and the landlords will remember us and 
comb the countryside for eggs and kill 
the fatted swine for the sake of auld 
lang syne.” 

In the end, as usual, he talked me 
into it. We took the train to Strath- 
ness, and from there we began to walk. 


Sympson’s original idea was to walk 
twenty miles a day and book up at 
inns approximately that distance apart, 
but I persuaded him that this would 
tie us down too much, and luckily he 
agreed, because on the first day we were 
completely exhausted after covering 
ten miles. We put up at the inn at 
Auchterfechten, but when we asked 
for ham-and-eggs the innkeeper simply 
gave a coarse laugh. He was a new- 
comer who did not remember us, and 
we dined sadly off tinned pilchards and 
stewed prunes. 

On the second day Sympson’s idea 
was that we should do thirty miles to 
make up for the ten we had lost on the 
first day, but we broke down after 
covering seven, and put up for the 
night at the inn at Sporranduik. The 
landlord remembered us and greeted 
us warmly. He told us that he had 
already refused five parties of hikers, 
but that he felt he must make a 
special effort for such old friends. He 
gave us tinned pilchards and _ blanc- 
mange. 

On the third day we did fifteen miles, 
for no other reason than that the road 
went on and on for that distance with- 
out passing through any inhabited 
place. We were completely exhausted 
and ravenous with hunger when we 
arrived outside the inn at Haggistoun. 
Sympson said he could eat a horse, but 
luckily there were no horses about, 
only an old ramshackle car. I thought 
he was eyeing the tyres in a rather 
cannibalistic way so I hurried him 
through the inn door. 


“Your meal is ready,” said the land- 
lord, ‘“‘so you’d better have it before 
it spoils, and clean yourselves up 
afterwards.” 

We hobbled into the dining-room 
and a girl came through from the 
kitchen carrying an enormous dish of 
ham-and-eggs and a great plate of 
bannocks and a huge brown pot of tea 
and a jug of creamy milk and a pot of 
luscious home-made jam. 

“This is obviously a dream,” said 
Sympson. “Doubtless we sank ex- 
hausted by the wayside and fell asleep.” 

“That is quite possible,” I said, 
briskly, “but personally I do not 
propose to wake up until we have 
finished the meal.” 

We had just completed our task and 
were sitting back gazing at one 
another in a pop-eyed sort of way when 
the landlord came in, looking puzzled. 

“Where are the rest of your party?” 
he asked. “You said in your letter 
that there would be eight of you. I 
suppose you are the Anchester Athletic 
Association ?” 

A rather awkward dialogue ensued, 
and then through the window I 
caught a glimpse of eight stalwart 
hikers coming over the brow of the hill. 
Sympson and I made courteous excuses 
to the landlord and then retired to our 
room and locked the door. I had. a grim 
foreboding that the newcomers would 
be offered pilchards and blancmange 
and would not be happy about it, 
and the Anchester Athletic Association 
looked dangerously athletic. 

D.H. B. 
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HE acting of the 

Comédie Frangaise is 
like the mechanism of a 
watch, in which all the 
time the smallest wheels 
continue quietly to go round, their 
revolutions geared exactly to those of 
the big wheels and vitally important 
to their effect. To appreciate it 
properly at least three pairs of eyes are 
needed, because no member of the cast 
is ever, as it were, in neutral. Take the 
indulgent friend in Le Misanthrope, 
silently observing the sad mess into 
which Alceste’s crazy 
jealousy is landing him, 
and note how his reactions 
(and MoLizRE’s also) are 
mirrored marvellously in 
his face; or take Alceste 
himself, listening bitterly 
to the bickering of his 
rivals, and observe that M. 
PIERRE Dux, who bears a 
remarkable resemblance to 
Charles II, has only to lift 
the corner of his mouth a 
fraction and the depth of 
his misery and indignation 
is revealed. This extremely 
expressive acting is man- 
nered in the classical tradi- 
tion, but it could scarcely 
be more economical; hands 
are used as they were 
intended to be used, but 
the pattern is restrained; 
the silences are as care- 
fully timed as the ex- 
plosions. M. Dux makes 
Alceste a figure of pathos 
as well as of fun, while 
Mile. AnnrE Dvucavx, in 
I think the loveliest black- 
and-white dress I have 
ever seen, plays Céliméne 


At the Play 





Le Misanthrope (CAMBRIDGE)—Dr. Faustus (NEw)—Lend 
Me Robin (Empassy)—Variety (PALLADIUM) 


true stuff of Marlowe, fine rendered in 
a fire of feeling, and except for the 
passage near the end when Faustus 
tastes the bitter fruit of eternal loss— 
to which Sir Cepric does full justice— 
it is here the tragedy lies. Mr. EDDISON 
suggests a whole world of suffering in 
the way a poet would suggest it. With 
a play which is like a suspension 





[Dr. Faustus 
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Where Guiry does it with 
conviction, Miss Datsy 
FisHeR and Mr. HERBERT 
Mason get lost in a sea of 
improbability. Lend Me 
Robin, at the Embassy, is not without 
humour, but its ancient plot of a 
neglected wife who pretends to take a 
lover calls for wittier furbishing. The 
part of the husband, a temperamental 
conductor (of concerts, not buses) is the 
only good one, and that delightful actor, 
Mr. CHARLES GOLDNER, puts a wealth 
of comic invention into it. Miss Sonta 
DreEsDEListhe wife. Where 
a tragic emotion has to be 
scientifically shredded she 
carries all my money, but 
in this kind of triviality she 
is less at home. The even- 
ing is helped out by the 
farcical owlish publisher of 
Mr. WiLtiAM MERVYN. 


The return of GRACIE 
Fretps to the Palladium 
is a timely reminder that 
the music-hall can be some- 
thing more than a platform 
for film-stars showing off 
their tricks to weeping fans. 
She is superbly of the old 
brigade, controlling the 
audience with a flick of her 
finger and lulling it into a 
sentimental coma only to 
shiver its timbers with 
some outrageous piece of 
vocal clowning. It is the 
element of burlesque in 
this great artist that is 
particularly interesting; 
often it curves back to- 
wards herself, and perhaps 
her chief triumph lies in 
the fact that she makes a 


with exquisite coquetry. TEMPTER’S FLASHY APPEARANCE public in the main intol- 
In Henri BrEcQue’s cur- Mephistophilis. . .. . . . . . Mr. Roperr Eppison erant of satire take it and 
tain-raiser, La Navette, Dr. Faustus. .. 1... 1... Sir Cepric HaRDWIcKE love it. Miss FLoRENCE 


Mlle. Mony DaLmeEs 
manipulates three amorous 

young men with wonderful dexterity. 
It is a great pity for London that this 
French season at the Cambridge is only 
to last three weeks. 


The Old Vic’s autumn season con- 
tinues disappointing. Sir CEDRIC 
HarDWICcKE’s Toby Belch was good, 
but as Dr. Faustus (at the New) he 
fails to capture the passion in Marlowe’s 
poetry. He speaks the verse well, but 
without spirit; and this romantic 
scholar daring everything in a wild bid 
for knowledge might be merely a Bank 
President setting off very solemnly for 
the moon. In sharp contrast is Mr. 
Rozsert Eppison’s Mephistophilis, the 
reluctant salesman of hell. Here is the 


bridge in having its peaks at either 
end the only hope is to fill out the 
middle with visual excitements, as was 
done successfully at Stratford two 
years ago, but in the present produc- 
tion the infernal intruders might have 
grown more exotic in the tropical soil 
of hell, and the field of manceuvre is 
much restricted by the solidity of the 
Wittenberg study. No director can do 
much with the silly trick on the Pope, 
but even after a perfectly asthmatic 
expenditure of very smoky gunpowder 
the production is duller than we should 
expect from Mr. JoHN BURRELL. 


The French are far ahead of us in 
unravelling matrimonial tangles lightly. 
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DESMOND mimics the 

queens of Hollywood bril- 
liantly, but one would rather see her in 
fresh country. Similarly, Mr. Tommy 
FIELDS singing about Connie in the 
cornfield is grand, but he has done it 
before. Apart from Graciz, Borran 
MINEVITCH’s Harmonica RascaLs won 
in a canter so far as I was concerned. 
They not only play mouth-organs like 
angels, but in little Jonnny PuLEo they 
have a comedian who is so funny that 
he nearly breaks one’s heart. SENOR 
WENCEs is an extremely clever ventrilo- 
quist, with a head (in a box) which I 
thought I recognized as Landru’s. As 
for ELLA FITZGERALD, who apparently 
needs no introduction to swing- 
swooners, she only made me wonder 
just where we are all going. Ente. 
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At the Opera 





The Beggar’s Opera (PEOPLE’sS PALACE) 


HE People’s Palace in Mile End 

Road reopened last week with a 
message of good wishes from Their 
Majesties, read by Mrs. Attlee, and 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN’S new version, 
given by the English Opera Group, 
of JoHn Gay’s Beggar’s Opera. 

This new Beggar's Opera. is a 
brilliant entertainment. BrirTEn has 
provided new settings for the well- 
known airs, TyRoNE GUTHRIE has 
devised the production, and Tanya 
MotsEIwitTscH has designed the décor 
and costumes. In their twentieth- 
century settings Gay’s characters and 
his moral come before us with added 
vividness. The world, he says, is 
divided into rich and poor. All men 
are equally base, but the rich can 
escape the consequences of their 
crimes, while the poor pay for them at 
the end of the hangman’s rope. . 

In The Beggar’s Opera we meet the 
highwayman, the pickpocket, the foot- 
pad, the trollop, the bawd, and, most 
vile of all, the receiver who would at 
any moment turn informer and deliver 
any one of his “clients” up to justice 
and the gibbet for the sake of the 
reward. This new production is de- 
signed to display the low life of eight- 
eenth-century London in all its vileness, 
and it does it with a realism as brutal as 
Hogarth’s. It is given as an opera by 
beggars for beggars in “‘the great room 
at St. Giles’,” which by day is a 
laundry. At night a space is cleared 
for a stage, the tall clothes-horses are 
pushed into the background, and the 
beggars play their opera. When they 
are not playing or changing the scenes, 
carrying chairs and tables and re- 
arranging the clothes-horses to form 
backcloths, they sit round and look on, 
as if they were too intimately bound 
up with this enactment of their own 
existence under the shadow of the 
gibbet to be able to leave. The only 
characters with a touch of romance 
about them are Polly and Macheath— 
though we are introduced to a Mac- 
heath sitting on a bed while Polly brings 
him his stockings and shoes. The rest 
of the characters are painted for us 
in varying shades of drabness, dirt, 
suffering and violence, the settings a 
perfect counterpart of BRITTEN’s clever 
score, while the production unifies the 
whole ana breathes life into it. 

In The Beggar's Opera as we are 
accustomed to it the airs—some old 
English, some Scottish, Irish and 
French, some by Handel and Purcell 
—float like a garland of lilies on the 
surface of Gay’s satiric picture of the 


horror of eighteenth-century low life. 
Their very daintiness and formal 
grace pointed Gay’s bitter satire. Now 
they are submerged, acting as founda- 
tions for intricate musical structures, 
or as threads on which the composer 
hangs pieces of brilliant descriptive 
writing. All this takes some getting 
used to; but though one regrets the 
fate that has befallen the airs, it is all 
enormously effective. 

All BritTen’s opera-scores are 
wonderfully descriptive, and he finds 
endless possibilities in his orchestra of 
twelve players. Here he makes us 
share the terror of Polly at the thought 
of Macheath going to the gallows, and 
the music that heralds Peachum’s 
arrival to seize Macheath is like an icy 
hand of fear clutching one’s heart; 








while the character-sketches drawn by 
solo instruments of the strumpets of 
Macheath’s acquaintance as they arrive 
at the inn one by one are strokes of 
genius—particularly that portrait by 
the flute of Jenny Diver, sly, ingratiat- 
ing, treacherous. 

The cast is excellent, even though 
the singers frequently have to strain 
to make themselves heard against the 
raw bright colours of the orchestration. 
PETER Pears as Macheath is very 
gallant, reckless and heartless; NaNcY 
Evans is a charming Polly; Rose Hit. 
portrays Lucy Lockit very convincingly 
as a vengeful slut who yet has a 
heart; while Peachum and Lockit are 
drawn in all their vileness by the 
brilliant performances of GroRGE 
JaMES.and OTaKkaR Kraus. D.C. B. 














“T hate cigarettes actually, but I don’t mind having one just 
to keep you company.” 
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“It’s a hospital ship.” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Images 


An example of the best and most stimulating kind of 
small book (small only in physical weight of words and 
drawings; not small in “format,” and far from trivial in 
effect) is Hunting With “The Fox” (BRUNO CASSIRER, 
Oxford; distributed by Faper, 12/6), which is a translation 
by Messrs. T. W. Earp and G. W. Stonter of Jules Renard’s 
“Histoires Naturelles,” with the illustrations by Toulouse- 
Lautrec. The charm of this thin, square book is extreme, 
and its quality unique. Odd phrases from Renard’s 
aphorisms (though net as a rule the most striking—one 
ought to have heard before his description of the elephant, 
“almost lost in baggy trousers that have been hitched too 
high, and a little bit of string hangs down behind’’) are 
sometimes quoted, but most of his brilliant, packed images 
will be quite new to English readers, and to have them in 
a book with the Lautrec lithographs affords great pleasure. 
The print is large and handsome, for the slow reading these 
pregnant pieces demand and reward; the full-page pictures 
should delight equally those who know animals and those 
who love fine drawing. A straight-through reading (cocks, 
ducks, turkeys, pigeons, the dog, the cat, the ox, the pig, 
the horse, the donkey . . .) gives the flavour of an hour in 
the country, but the possessors of the book will pore over 
it. again and again, text and pictures, always with keen 
enjoyment. R. M. 
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Two Dilemmas and One Doctor 


The conditions under which men are allowed to do their 
best work are usually hard ones; and more young enthusiasts 
compound with the world than defy it. Moreover, though 
poets and painters may starve in garrets, a research student 
needs a laboratory. So one finds Dr. A. J. CRonrn’s Robert 
Shannon laboratory assistant to a rapacious old professor 
who employs three bright young men on his own work and 
publishes their results as “collaboration.” Shannon’s Way 
(GoLLANcz, 10/6), however, is his own way. A Catholic 
secure of his faith but embittered by some of its implica- 
tions, he must needs lose his heart to a nonconformist 
medical student destined for the mission-field. His efforts 
to stake a claim to a bride and a laboratory take him to a 
snug bakehouse in a small country town, a fever hospital, 
an asylum, and such transitory bases as one’s childhood’s 
home and the homes of one’s friends offer the unemployed. 
These are peopled, it goes without saying, by figures drawn 
to the height of their not very memorable stature. For it 
is Dr. CRONIN’s way to endow the second-rate, third-rate 
and fourth-rate with so much vitality and importance that 
both he and you forget—except at rare intervals—that the 
first-rate is waiting to be recaptured. H. P. E. 





“* Bloods ” 


In Boys Will Be Boys (MicuarEL JosEpPH, 10/6) Mr. 
E. S. TURNER gives an account both erudite and brilliantly 
entertaining of boys’ thrillers, from Victorian penny 
dreadfuls down to Dick Barton, the radio hero, who was 
introduced to the public for the first time only two years ago. 
Richard Lloyd, who in later life acquired the Daily Chronicle, 
invented penny dreadfuls in the eighteen-forties, and built 
up an organization to produce them. The most famous 
of his productions was Sweeney Todd, the Demon Barber 
of Fleet Street, whose victims were converted into meat 
pies. These penny dreadfuls were primarily addressed to 
adult readers. As the century advanced and boys began 
to be directly catered for, less disgusting themes were used, 
though in the saga of Jack Harkaway, the youthful idol of 
the ’seventies, ’eighties and ‘nineties, Red Indian braves 
are tortured, and the smell of burning flesh described with 
relish. From the close of the century onwards, tales of 
scientific inventions became increasingly popular, and much 
of what has since been realized in fact was first set forth 
as fancy, radio-controlled aerial torpedoes, to give one 
example, bombarding England from the Frisian Islands 
many years before V2. Inter-planetary skull-duggery, as 
Mr. TURNER calls it, has yet to materialize. What we may 
expect, if the stories summarized in chapter twelve are 
any guide, are attempts by Venus to deprive us of our moon, 
raiding expeditions from dying planets, and, eventually, 
space-ships manceuvring at a million miles an hour. 

H. K. 





The Little Country Houses 


How often, as a train carries one through England, it 
is the modest buildings that catch the eye—the farms 
standing self-sufficient among weathered walls and barns, 
the small square houses, brick or board or stone, that have 
taken a look of wisdom from the centuries, the tiny cottages 
where countrymen have been bred for generations. All 
these little houses have an intimate air of being lived in 
cosily behind their pleasant faces, and thanks to traditional 
use of local materials (cobb, wichert and clunch are good 
words!) they have the happy knack of seeming to have 
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grown. English Cottages and Farm-houses (Couns, 5/-) 
is the latest of the excellent “Britain in Pictures” series, 
and both in Mr. C. Henry WaRREn’s account and in the 
drawings and paintings by rural artists which he has 
collected this is a feast for any lover of the English scene. 
As an East Anglian he speaks up for the flint walls of 
Norfolk while finding little to praise in the grim stone of 
the West coasts, but his proper prejudice is kept in check. 
Much that he describes is passing, at least in the interiors, 
where the work of craftsmen is being smothered by mass- 
produced goods in gaudy taste; and the new cottages, 
though often admirably planned and far healthier to live 
in, still lack character. It is in the garden that the natural 
good taste of the countryman now finds its best expression. 
E. 0. D. K. 





The Post-Belsen Touch 


Crude realism set off by “mystical” trimmings renders 
The Pillar of Cloud (GoLLANcz, 9/6) precisely the novel for 
those who combine extreme toughness with extreme 
naivety. It portrays a young Irishman wandering in and 
out of German concentration camps and sharing over- 
crowded German quarters with displaced persons of both 
sexes. There seems no particular reason for Dominic 
Malone to endure these conditions. But endure them he 
does; and generously shares Uncle Egan’s intermittent 
Irish food parcels with whatever co-mates and brothers in 
exile are stinting themselves to feed him. A writer whose 
savings are gone, he has, we are told, ‘‘no desire to do any 
work other than his own writing, which, for the present, 
brought him in nothing.” His circle, who are selling bodies 
and souls for such crusts as these commodities will fetch, 
do not suggest, one feels, with sufficient force that Dominic 
should go back to Eire and send more food parcels or 
(alternatively) do a little voluntary tillage in Germany. 
Mr. Francis Stuart, however, has drawn two Polish 
sisters whose instinctive will to live, both spiritually and 
physically, is—though not very effective—an interesting 
antidote to Dominic’s nihilism. And Dominic, after all, is 
a very common phenomenon: the man who rends his own 
puny faith rather than rend its only too efficient exploiters. 

H. P. E. 


Avhra Behn 


Mr. GrorcEe Woopcock, whose political development has 
been from militant Communism fo philosophical anarchism, 
has done his best in The Incomparable Aphra (T. V. Boarp- 
MAN, 12/6) to picture Aphra Behn as a pioneer in the 
intellectual and social liberation of mankind. It is a 
gallant enterprise, and Aphra Behn, to whom gallantry was 
always pleasing, would have applauded his intention, 
however puzzled she might have been by his performance. 
A warm-hearted, warm-blooded, richly gifted woman, 
whose songs Swinburne compared with Villon’s, she well 
deserves the efforts made by Edmund Gosse, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Father Summers and Miss Victoria Sackville-West 
to rescue her from indiscriminate condemnation as an 
immoral woman and a profligate Restoration hack play- 
wright. But not enough is known about her to justify 
Mr. Woopcockr’s full-length biography, which he has had 
to eke out with. too copious quotations from her writings, 
and with too much detail about the politics of her times. 
An attractive, ardent and brilliant woman, living by 
her pen in the Restoration period, Aphra Behn naturally 
“supported Charles and James without question,” as Mr. 
Woopcock reproachfully observes; and the “radical ideas 
and attitudes” which he considers at variance with her 


royalism derived not from sociological ruminations but 
from the impatience with restraint natural to her tempera- 
ment. She was not a feminist, she was a playwright 
fighting male opposition. She attacked marriage not on 
Godwinian but on personal grounds. She sympathized 
with negro slaves because she disliked slavery of any kind. 
She was a woman, not an ideologist. H. K. 





The Prose of an Irish Melody 


The story of Robert Emmet and Sarah Curran, enshrined 
in the golden legend of Irish patriotism, looks a tempting 
theme for a romantic novel. Mr. Jonn Bropuy, however, 
while making a very good novel of it, has turned a resolute 
back on romance and contemplated Sarah (Cours, 9/6) 
through the cool eye of psychology. He sees her, in fact, 
with sympathy but without sentimentality, as the victim 
of an inferiority complex which, with the consequent 
vacillations so fatal to her lover, was the inevitable outcome 
of a most unpropitious environment. For it seems that 
John Philpot Curran, the eloquent nationalist advocate, 
whose wit was the delight of Dublin and the terror of the 
English tyrant, was a paterfamilias who could have taught 
a thing or two to Mr. Barrett of Wimpole Street. He 
dominates Mr. Bropuy’s pages as he dominated his children, 
and beside or a little behind him stands the sinister 
MacNally, his friend and colleague but the Castle’s spy 
and agent provocateur, a very nasty piece of work indeed. 
Emmet himself, whose rebellion, the scheme of an idealist, 
was doomed to shipwreck on the rocks of reality, is portrayed 
with as careful a hand; while a host of lesser but equally 
authentic folk appear in their proper turns and proportions 
—among them Tom Moore, as absurd and engaging as 
ever, to lend a touch of light relief to the tragedy which 
he made glamorous in song and which Mr. Bropuy has 
interpreted with a more disciplined imagination. __ F. B. 
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. and WE are looking for an escaped lion.” 
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Is Your Mongoose Necessarye? 


of resentment that I find myself, 

on this sunny October morning 
with just a touch of frost in the air, 
compelled to bring up the question of 
the employment of mongooses in the 
British Mercantile Marine. The subject 
is one which has been very thoroughly 
explored in the past by acknowledged 
experts (I need mention here only Dr. 
Schrechlich’s Handbuch von der Mon- 
goose tiber Dampfschiffen, published 
in Leipzig in 1872) and one had hoped 
that the last word had been said. Now 
it appears that the whole matter must 
be reopened. 

For a clear understanding of the 
functions of the seagoing mongoose and 
the customs governing its employment 
we cannot, I fear, avoid turning to our 
old friend Scrutton On Charterparties. 
I should gladly have kept Lord Justice 
Scrutton out of this disquisition had it 
been possible, for though I should be 
the last to impugn his reliability in 
matters of commercial law, I feel that 
the picture of the Merchant Navy 
which his book presents is likely to 
arouse in the lay reader a profound 
mistrust of everything remotely con- 
nected with the sea. Between those 
covers every ship that sets sail (a good 
many, of course, are destroyed by fire 
before the start of the voyage) is 
dogged by misfortune from the moment 
the anchor is raised—supposing, indeed, 
that that useful implement neither 
sticks fast in the mud nor falls back 
into the sea owing to the breaking of 
the cable. Should the ship be so 
fortunate as to succeed in clearing the 
harbour mouth, she becomes the play- 


L is, believe me, with a good deal 





“To the Editor. 
this a record?” 
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thing of the sportive fates. In quick 
succession rats, worms, swordfish and 
cannon-shot pierce her hull; the engines 
break down, the boilers explode, and 
the coal runs out; and from dawn to 
dusk an endless succession of pirates, 
rovers, King’s enemies and privateers 
streams across her deck. The captain 
meanwhile (a man who combines in an 
unusual degree the qualities ofrashness, 
timidity, procrastination and a total 
ignorance of the law) lies senseless 
in his cabin, surrounded by empty 
brandy-bottles; the mate devotes his 
waking hours exclusively to signing 
receipts for goods that have never been 
shipped; and the crew, when they can 
snatch a minute from their normal 
occupations of mutiny and broaching 
the cargo, devote themselves with an 
assiduity worthy of a better cause to 
boring holes in the ship’s bottom. 

But to return (as they say in 
Karachi) to our mongooses. We have 
the authority of Lord Justice Scrutton 
(supra) for the statement that in the 
charterparty of The Anne of Hull, of 
June 10th, 1532, it is provided that 
the shipowner shall supply “a Doge and 
a Cat with all other Necessaryes.” 
“Cf.,” continues the Lord Justice (he 
was much addicted to that word), “Cf. 
Godolphin, ‘A View of the Admiral 
Jurisdiction,’ 1685: ‘The master... 
may not sail without one cat or more 
in his vessel.’’? And the functions of 
these humble but apparently necessary 
members of the ship’s complement are 
elucidated farther down the page, 
where he says: “So Malynes, Lex 
Mercatoria (1686), p. 102: ‘The 
master must answer for any harm 
which Rats do in a Ship to any 
Merchandise for want of a Cat.’” 

So far so good. It was evidently well 
established, by the end of the seven- 
teenth century, that a cat, at all 
events, was a sine qua non for any 
properly equipped vessel. A Doge, 
though no doubt desirable, was perhaps 
not strictly essential. To this day cats 
are more common on board ship than 
Doges, though not everyone could 
point to the legal authority for this 
state of affairs. But at some date 
around 1725 (the exact year is 
unknown) an anonymous shipowner of 
Bristol saw fit to introduce a wholly 
superfluous complication. Scrutton, 
who was writing for the general body 
of lawyers rather than for the special- 
ists In mongooses, alludes to him only 
briefly: “The shipowner,” he says, 
“who had two cats and a mongoose on 
board .. .” and goes on to recount in 
detail the commercial misadventures of 
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this man, who (like most of the ship- 
owners in this book) united to a 
general incapacity for business an 
almost supernatural degree of bad 
fortune and, in moments of crisis, the 
promptitude, decision and cool judg- 
ment of a suddenly decapitated hen. 

It is not my intention to describe 
at length the unending controversies 
which have centred upon the employ- 
ment of that mongoose. Dr. Schrech- 
lich (q.v.) maintains that the animal 
was merely a figment of a disordered 
imagination, and that its function was 
to pursue imaginary snakes. Others 
have contended that the word ‘“mon- 
goose” is a lapsus calami arising in 
the copying of the charterparty in 
question, and that the original word 
was “marlinespike” (or, as van 
Ommeren maintains, “midshipman”’). 
Neither of these interpretations will 
commend itself to the reader. But 
indeed the whole subject is so involved 
and so loaded with technical detail 
that no one who has not spent a life- 
time in the closest possible contact 
with legal documents, and mongooses, 
can hope to follow it; and I shall say no 
more, except to remark, regarding the 
recent developments to which I earlier 
referred, that the sooner the whole 
question is brought before the Security 
Council of the United Nations the 
better for all concerned. A state of 
affairs in which time and newsprint 
can be wasted without restraint by 
anyone who cares to write about mon- 
gooses is not to be endured. 

G. D. R. D. 


° ° 


The Return 


HOPE you won't take it as per- 
| sonal, old man, and I’m always 

glad to have you drop into the 
office for a chat, even on my first day 
back after being away for a fortnight, 
but I must warn you solemnly that if 
you ask me if I had a good time on 
holiday and am feeling fit and what 
sort of weather I had and what the 
food was like and if I managed to get 
any cigarettes, I shall just pick up this 
heavy ebony ruler that lies invitingly 
in front of me on my desk and I shall 
bring it down with a sickening thud on 
top of your head. I shall then open 
the window to its fullest extent and 
hurl your body down into the street, 
where I earnestly hope that it will fall 
in front of a really big steam-roller 
going at full speed. I shall then jump 
out after it uttering a hideous maniacal 
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cry, and that will be the end of both 
of us. 

Naturally you are wondering why I 
threaten to adopt these rather extreme 
measures, but if you had gone through 
the sort of day that I have gone 
through since I arrived at the office at 
9.15 sharp this morning I feel quite 
certain that you would understand and 
sympathize and feel that in merely 
knocking you senseless and hurling 
you from the window in the event of 
your being so foolish as to inquire 
about my holiday I would be acting 
with almost excessive moderation. 
Note to begin with that I arrived at 
the office at 9.15 instead of my usual 
9.45. The reason for this was that I 
had been absent for a fortnight and 
had a lot of work to catch up with. 

At 9.20 precisely Spivvins of Hodder 
and Whale came in to see me for no 
useful purpose whatever except to say 
that he had a fancy I might be back 
this morning and he thought he might 
as well pop in and ask if I had enjoyed 
myself and whether I was feeling fit 
and what the food was like and whether 
I was able to get any cigarettes. I was 
about to answer him when he broke in 
and told me all about his own holiday 
at Ballypenny. He described in detail 
the marvellous food he had eaten and 
the number of cigarettes'he had been 
able to buy. He said that he felt 
frightfully fit and that his wife 
Maureen came back looking at least 
ten years younger, and that on the 
whole the weather had not been too 
bad considering we had a Labour 
Government. 

At 9.35 he dashed off and I had just 
settled down to sort my letters into 
the various baskets when Catling of 
Wilde and Frenzy came in and said 
that he was terrifically glad I was back 
and he hoped I had enjoyed myself 
and that cigarettes hadn’t been too 
short and that the wife had come back 
refreshed and that the weather had not 
been too frightfully awful. At Strath- 
radish where he had ill-advisedly taken 
his own family it had been too per- 
fectly chronic and even after fighting 
two world-wars for which he made due 
allowance he did think twelve guineas 
a week each and a tiny round of 
luncheon sausage the size of a half- 
crown for dinner on Sunday was laying 
it on a bit thick, or rather thin, because 
if you held it in the eye like a monocle 
you could see through it. The golf, 
however, had been wizard, because he 
had found a way of snicking out of 
mud with his spoon that had enabled 
him to beat six successive opponents, 
one of them a man whose uncle had 
once beaten Abe Mitchell in a snow- 


storm. 












“Please may I have it—or does it belong to the Government?” 


Eleven more people came in before 
lunch pretending to be interested in 
my holiday but really only anxious to 
tell me about their own, and at lunch 
the other three men at the table had 
been together in Eire and were stuffed 
to the neck with meat and anecdotes. 
I returned to the office to find Basket 
of Trug and Raffia sitting at my desk 
with a map of Devonshire spread out 
ready to tell me all about it. He was 
followed by nine others, but until you 
came in I had managed to restrain 
myself from actual murder. 

But human nature can stand so 
much and no more, and for the sake 
of your wife and children I strongly 
advise you to go while the going is still 
good, for one more inquiry about my 
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holiday will completely unseat my 
reason, the fact being that I have not 
been on holiday at all. IT have had a 
tortnight in bed with influenza, and if 
you should feel inclined to be the 
nineteenth man to remark that there 
is a lot of influenza going about now 
my reply will not take the mild form 
of knocking you senseless and throwing 
you out of the window. I shall hang 
you by your toes to the chandelier 
and then proceed to cut you into small 
pieces with a blunt penknife. 
D. H. B. 
° ° 


Sweet Ration News 


“ After a bit caterpillars will be crystal- 
lized.”—Schoolgirl’s Essay. 





SHALL miss my study, I know I 

shall. It was on the first floor, at 

the back, the room I had chosen 
as my own the first time I looked over 
the house. Although I have lost it for 
ever I can still see in my mind’s eye 
the broad walnut desk under the 
window, the long book-shelves just 
caught by the beam from the parch- 
ment desk-lamp, the gentle fire-glow 
bringing out the reds nicely in my 
Persian rug. I did a lot of good, quiet 
thinking in that little room (well, not 
actually in it, but thinking I was in it) 
and if only I had been able to keep it 
I know I should have produced some 
fine work there. 

It was referred to as “‘the study” in 
all the preliminary planning, and i 
was very pleasing for me to notice how, 
yesterday, the removal men caught on 
to the idea; after their first trip up 
there with a broken firescreen and a 
papier maché bath full of old music 
they began to ask confidently as they 
brought in other articles of unspecified 
destination (pot umbrella-stands of 
purely sentimental value, armfuls of 
mildewed hats), “The study, Missus ?” 
And Missus, worried about other things, 
would say with the faintest hint of 
impatience, “Oh, yes, please—the 
study.” So before very long everything 
went up to the first-floor back that 
seemed to have no obvious reason for 
going anywhere else. 

Where removal men are concerned 
I am not one with any great air of 
































A Place of One’s Own 


authority, and when it was found that 
I had diverted to the study a Persian 
rug and a _ parchment desk-lamp 
officially ear-designed for the basement 
dining-room, I lest. face utterly, and 
when, a little later, I saw the long book- 
shelves being smoothly borne into the 
drawing-room and cried out “The 
study, surely?” the men shook their 
heads in a kind but inflexible manner. 
They said (throwing me a crumb) that 
they believed Alf was taking a load up 
to the study, and they even went so 
far as to call him back down the stairs 
a step or two to show me the tea-chest 
he was carrying, stacked with empty 
medicine-bottles and the rusty com- 
ponents of a long-deceased sewing- 
machine. Close behind Alf was Ern, 
with the top of my wife’s maternal 
grandmother’s wash-stand and a torn 
fire-screen made of pasted illustrations 
from Good Words. I did not ask him 
where they were going. 

Last night, when the men had left, 
and darkness, silence and dust had 
settled, I crept up the stairs to the 
room on the first floor, at the back, the 
room I had chosen as my own the first 
time I looked over the house. How the 
men had managed to half-jam the door 
from the inside I do not know; I 
suppose something had fallen down, 
perhaps the heavy wardrobe mirror 
that has needed re-silvering ever since 
we left Dulwich in 1932, or some old 
and splintery mangle rollers. I did 


just manage to get a lighted match 
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through the four-inch gap (the electric 
switch seemed to be swinging on its 
wires, free of the wali, and when I 
touched it something fell and rolled 
away) and through half-closed eyes 
saw under the window the broad 
walnut desk I hadn’t been able to 
afford after all when I saw the bill for 
the drawing-room carpet, the gentle 
match- glow bringing out the holes 
nicely in the bare floorboards... 
Then a voice called me, saying that 
there was work to be done still, so I 
went down. Asked where I had been I 
answered quietly, “Just looking in the 
junk-room,” and when the appellation 
passed without comment I knew that 
I had lost my study for ever. I shall 
miss it, I know I shall. J.B. B. 


° ° 


Film Fans 
a lends its gilded presence 


To films about rapacious peasants, 
While Sludgecombe spends its one- 
and-nine 
On candelabras, gems and wine. 


°o °o 


“The captain’s chief anxiety will be to 
find two backs and a goalkeeper to replace 
C. J. Weir, last year’s captain.” 

“The Times.” 
Besides two extra lemons at every 


match. 
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Ask your dealer to show you the range of Gillette 
razor sets. Prices from 3/Id. to 30/- inc. P. Tax. 






LQ new 


TONIG DRESSING 
FOR YOUR HAIR 


If you want tolook your best start using NUTRILINE 





today. Nutriline is more than an ideal hair dressing 
—it is a scientific hair tonic too. The regular use of 
Nutriline, with its special antiseptic and nurturing 
ingredients, stimulates young growing hairs, overcomes 
dandruff and keeps the hair perfect in appearance and 
in health, NUTRILINE now means no regrets later. 


NUTRILINE 


Made by the House of Pears 


4/9 a large bottle (incl. Pur. Tax) 





NUE 16/880 


A. & F. PEARS LTID., ISLEWORTH, MIDDX. 





He’LL 
NEVER ask 
FOR 

HELP 





HE men who were disabled in the war don’t want to live on charity. 
They want to make their own way in the world, to feel that they can 

still do a really useful job of work. And so they can—but they must be 
given a good start. Some of them have returned to face financial difficulties 
that cannot possibly be covered entirely by State Pensions. The Army 
Benevolent Fund exists to help in making up the difference by giving 





grants to recognised Service Associations. But there are thousands of 
cases still to be helped. Please assist us to give these men and their | 
families ‘ a sporting chance’ in the country for which they gave so much. | 

| 


@ Donations payable to 
The Army Benevolent 
Fund may be sent to 
General Sir George 
Giffard, G.C.B., D.S.O., 
20, Place, 
London, S.W.1, or paid 
into any Bank in Great 
Britain or N. Ireland. 


SUPPORT THE 


ARMY BENEVOLENT | 
earzon: wm. EUSRGD) care | 


(Registered under The War Charities Act, 1940) 


Grosvenor 
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{ BELIEVE YOU 
LOVE YOUR 
MURRAY'S 
MORE THAN 
me! 


Women don’t realize what a pipe 
of Murray’s Mellow Mixture 
means to a man. It’s got a flav- 
our all its own. It’s a grand 
tobacco of medium strength— 
the strength most men prefer. 


Cool, fragrant, comforting. 
Burns slowly and evenly, and 
therefore lasts longer. That is 
important these days. 


MURRAY'S 


MELLOW MIXTURE 
4/13d. an oz. 


MURRAY, SONS & CO. LTD., Belfast, Northern 
Ireland, where good tobaccos have been skilfully 
blended for over 130 years 








Vamour 
now | 8/6 a bottle 


ramou". VeRwoutt 
eee Eee, 





also available in 
3 Bottles and Large Bottles 


9/6 and 22!. 


Quality unchanged 


Still the best you can buy 


Sweet or Dry 


VERMOUTIERS Wy LONDON) LTD. 


V.V 0 











Max. Retail Prices per bottle R.G.B. Cognack** 42/- 
SIBON Liqueur Brandy 52'/- 


PRODUCE OF 
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R.GB. 26 


FRANCE 
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The only MAC with 
KNEE POCKETS 








UES 


ASSP 


AGA WEAT LTD 


. Tae 
SUPPLIERS OF AGA COOKERS 
TO Wee THE KING 











fife with an AGA 


Trode Mork 


is sumply Wonderful 


and this cooker saves so much on fuel 
it soon pays its cost! 


Little wonder proud owners take 
guests into the kitchen to see their 
Aga in all its grandeur. For the 
whole world knows that the beauti- 
ful Aga lifts life to new luxury levels! 

Night and day, it is ready to cook 
whatever you wish — superbly, 
almost automatically! Its con- 
tinuous-burning fire needs fuel 
only twice in 24 hours. No fumes, 
no smoke, no dust — and a damp 
cloth wipes it clean. There is an 
Aga model that will also give you 
plenty of hot water in the bathroom 
and kitchen — morning, mid-day or 
midnight! 

Though the Aga is to be found in 
the stateliest homes, it is far from 
an extravagance! Its maximum 
yearly fuel consumption—guaran- 
teed — is so low that its cost is soon 
saved. Its pre-war quality and no 
purchase tax make the Aga a truly 
worth-while investment! 


For full details write to: 








HIS is the Aga Model CB 
Cooker and Water Heater fora 
family up to six people. Its guaran- 
teed maximum fuel consumption 
per year is 34 tons using coke, 
anthracite or “ Phurnacite’’. Other 


models are available. Deliveries 


now take less time. 
Domestic models from £85 to £115 
Hire purchase terms available 











Aga Heat Ltd., 20 Orchard House, Orchard St., London, W.I. 


( Proprietors; ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS LTD.) 














PROPRIETORS 


BY APPOINTMENT 
‘SUPPLIERS OF RED HACKLE WHISKY 
TO H.M.THE KING 
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(Prov. Pat. No 11039) 


for full protection against wet knees! 


Men’s £8 - 8 a 0 Sizes 


8 coupons 


HARRYHALE 


RIDING MAC 


BREECHES, JODHPURS 
HACKING JACKETS AND VESTS 
Of our Appointed Agents or from 


235 237 REGENT ST, WL rh 




















rrah, 


Hu 
BER. 


Good, pure 
delicious food. 
A treat to eat 
-and easily 

digested A 
Enquiries to : (x Lov a Oy 
MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTD: IBROX: GLASGOW. 
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PRODUCE OF SPAIN 





NOW OBTAINABLE IN 
LIMITED SUPPLIES 


ASK YOUR RETAILER 
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FOR EXPORT ONLY DURING 1948 





The new Standard Vanguard is designed to provide at a 
moderate price the very best in modern car performance 
and appearance. Seating six persons in comfort its overall 
dimensions are such that it can be manoeuvred with ease, 
while its clean, sweeping lines and up-to-date refinements 
will recommend it to the most discriminating of motorists. 


Standard Cars Standard Commercial Vehicles Ferguson Tractors Triumph Gars 











A HEALTHY LIVER 


Carbon Tetrachloride has many uses. It will put out 
fires, it will clean clothes. It is a solvent for rubber, 
oils, fats and greases; it will cure liverfluke in sheep; 
it is also a useful chemical reagent. This versatile 
chemical is made by Albright & Wilson Ltd. 


ALBRIGHT a VV LSON 


CARB GA TETRACHLORIDE 


tawlit 












HE ceaseless urge to build 

is beyond man’s power to 
stop, for building is as essential 
as breathing to all living 
creatures. Fragile egg or steel- 
framed structure, both are mani- 
festations of a fundamental 
et need for shelter and comfort. 


BANISTER, WALTON 


8 CO, LYD 
STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 


RIVETED *% WELDED 
LONDON, S.W.1, 82 Victoria St. MANCHESTER 17, Trafford Pk. BIRMINGHAM 18, 6! /63 Western Rd. 














Essential for 
good, clear 


lighting — 


sr 


the wonderful lamp 


A &G.C PRODUCT 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO, LTD. 














ts welt tn the Kifchen, 


. where an AB Cooker is installed. Round-the- 
clock cooking facilities for 2 to 20 people and a 
constant hot water supply from one unit and one fire. 

That’s economy for you! Other superiorities inciude 
balanced oven heat to improve cooking . . . automatic 
fuel feed to save Jlabour...smart cream and 
black vitreous enamel 
finish and concealed hinges to ensure 
comeliness and cleanliness. 









double -duty 






Inspect an AB Cooker at our Showrooms or write for details: Derartment D, 


FEDERATED SALES LTD - 80 GROSVENOR STREET - LONDON W.! 
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“The Sheepskin Shop 
435/7, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.!). 











MARIE 


KPRY ,” 
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I love 


BRIZARO 










the liqueur awe 


% Now available from Wine Merchants aud Stores 
throughout the United Kingdom. 
Sole Distributors : 
Twiss & Brownings ¢ Hallowes 
1 Vintners’ Place, London, E.C.4. 
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HEATHER — A smart ladies’ shoe for heavy duty, with 
crépe sole. Beautifully made in willow calf. This model 
has Ghillie tie and is relieved by fancy stitching. 
If this model is out 
of stock there will be 
other WAUKEEZI 
styles at your Agents. 
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P My home is Hoover-Cleaned There’s sure delight for the critical 
Like ‘GROSVENOR HOUSE * palate — and rich refreshment for 
PARK LANE”’ weariness —in the superb quality 


SAYS MRS. MOLLIE JOHNS, 
WIFE OF AN ILFORD BUILDER. 


of this mellow, heartening stout. 


* Yes, my little home is like 
‘Grosvenor House’, Park Lane 
— it’s Hoover-Cleaned,’ said 
= Mrs. Mollie Johns, wife of an 

§ Ilford builder, in a recent inter- 
view. “Naturally I chose a 
Hoover Cleaner — I wanted the 
best — especially since the price 
is much the same as ordinary 
makes.” 





ORE and more housewives in every walk of life are realising 

that easily the best way of saving labour is to buy a Hoover 
Cleaner — it’s so quick and efficient, and so reliable. And 
although the Hoover is the make used at ‘Grosvenor House’’, 
Park Lane and the other leading West End hotels, the prices 
are within reach of practically everyone. 

The Hoover, which “ beats .. . as it sweeps ... as it cleans ”’, 
saves hours of weary drudgery every week. By cleaning so 
thoroughly, it also makes your carpets last longer; and you fit 
the cleaning tools — for curtains, upholstery, etc. — in a second. 

There is a Hoover Cleaner for every size and type of home. 
Quality higher than ever before. Prices from £10.10.0 to 
. £21.0.0 (plus purchase tax). 
ere may be a little delay in delivering some 


eee = Th 9 
» models, so you should see your Authorised Hoover M AGKESON 5 
S224 Dealer as soon as possible. STOUT 
secoaraues HOOVER LIMITED sets you up wonderfully 


















































Build up reszstance 


to infections 


It’s as 
brisk as an 


April breeze 







—the tingling 
freshness 


of this unusual 























Halibut Liver Oil, as pre- 


HALEX 
Combing 
Brush 


pared by Angier’s, is a 


SST. 
Cord 


AP suLes 


rich natural source of the 
Cc. 


‘sunshine’ vitamin D and 
the ‘protective’ vitamin A. ~% | / , 
a: 


Tow 3 : a 
Now is the time to start _ —— The vitamin strength of each 
building up, resistance to — —— capsule is guaranteed by 


‘ 4 y N the Angier Laboratory and 
colds, ’flu, and the infec- /| \\ stated on the label. 





tions which winter brings. 


100 capsules 7/6. 50 for4/-. Dose: one capsule twice | UJ 


18 firm but 
resilient plastic 
quills in a remov- 
able, washable pad, 
slide through even 
the deepest, heaviest 
locks—give gentle 
friction and tonic 
exercise to the hair- 
roots and the head. 


or thrice daily, or as recommended by the physician. 





” . | at 
witl Angier's HALIBUT LIVER Ol 


THE ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 86, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.! AN RSL PROOUCT 


Rawlings and Sons (London) Led. 
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Timber and furniture installed in many 
homes to-day contain wood borers in an 
active state. Priceless furniture or the 
cheapest flooring can, and all too often 
does, house these voracious, soft- 


bodied grubs. A certain cure for the 
worst cases of parasite infection and 
fungoid diseases is the use of 
RENTOKIL ‘TIMBER FLUID 
—used by leading architects and wood 
preservation specialists REN'TOKIL 
TIMBER FLUID is obtainable at 
most stores, 1/8, 3/- and 5/6 per bottle 
or tin. We will gladly: answer any 
queries you have relating to } eg 
So. Address your env: wee to > 

P., RENTOKIL LTD., S 
L ANE FETCHAM, SURREY. 


RE NTOKIL 


TIMBERFLUID 
gO 


Welcome Aways - 
Keep it Handy 
er aoe fe 


















he LLa 


Cherry 
B Brandy 


Over a 100 years’ reputation 
for quality. 














xtra DE é |= &. 1 Fra 
The Finest 
Liqueur 
Indispensable ¥, 
in Cocktails 





iT 1s 
THE BEST 














75°/. for Export 


Only one ESSE in four can 

go for home use: the rest 

must earn dollars. That is 

why ESSE Cookers are so 

scarce. But each name on the 

y} waiting list is taken in strict < 
rotation, and — the ESSE is 

g well worth waiting for. 


(een een ee wees ee 
THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 
Proprietors; Smith & Wellstood 
Ltd., Established 1854. Head 
Office and Works; Bonnybridge, 
Scotland. Advisory a eg Ith 
A 


46 Davies Street, London, W 


J HEAT STORAGE COOKERS \ 





SS. 
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AT THE END OF 
YOUR TETHER? 


These are ‘‘nervy’’ days, and the tension, far 
from slackening, tends to tighten. No wonder 
so many feel near the end of their tether, 
with nerves on edge. 
“SANATOGEN”’ Tonic Wine is an admirable 
restorative, for it combines the“‘pick-me-up”’ 
qualities of a rich, full-bodied wine 
with the active tonic proper- 
ties of “SANATOGEN”’ 
Nerve Tonic Food. 








WINE 
10'- cr. 5'6 cox 





Meltis 





. now back to grace 
every exclusive occasion. 
6 VARIETIES containing FRUIT LIQUEUR 


Gooseberry, Pear, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Grapefruit, ‘Tangerine, 2/4 i-lb., 4/8 1t-ib. 





MELTIS LTD., London and Bedford 














The word ““SANATOGEN’”’ is a Registered Trade a 
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Quite like old times! 


Vichy Water is back! 





Taken at meai-times or 

any time, Vichy-Célestins 1s 
always a pleasant drink. 
Vichy-Célestins is once more 
obtainable at Hotels. Stores 
Chemists Grocers 


VICHY- efuestins | 


FN WORLD-FAMOUS FRENCH SPA WATER 
“uy” Bottled as it flows from the Spring 


%& CAUTION : See that the label bears the name of the Sole 
Agents: Ingram & Royle Ltd., 12 Thayer St., London, W.! 
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sweet and lovely | | 





HERE’S the latest Murphy Model — | 
a younger brother of the famous A122. | 
As you see, it is built on the baffle | 
principle instead of the usual square | 
box. It has Short, Medium and Long | 
Wavebands and will get plenty of | 
stations on each of them. Far more | 
important — it gets them clearly and | 
with a fine, true tone. This lovely little 
set is going to make a lot of friends. 





| 
| 
| 


see | 


WS 


your 
dealer 


N | 
AWN NM 


A124 A.C. Mains only. 
£20.3.4 Inc. Pur. Tax 
U124A.C./D.C. Mains. 
£20.12.6 Inc. Pur. Tax 


MURPHY RADIO LIMITED, WELWYN GARDEN CITY, HERTS. | 


marphy 





CRC 244 | 
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World’s most wanted pen 


ODAY more people desire a Parker “51” than any other make of pen. 

Actually 83 surveys in 34 countries prove Parker to be the world’s 
most wanted pen. Combining flawless beauty with 
unprecedented technical precision, the “51” writes 
instantly, with eager smoothness, as soon as point is 
touched to paper! 

A special patented ink-trap controls the flow of ink 
so that the pen, when correctly filled, never fails to 
write, never leaks or blobs. The unique tubular 14-ct. 
gold nib is available in a wide range of points. There’s 
one to suit your special needs! The gleaming Lustraloy 
cap slides on securely without twisting. Within the 
barrel is hidden a patented self-filler. 

At present still in limited supply. Available in 
Black, Dove Grey, Cedar Blue, and Cordovan Brown. 
Price 62/6 (plus 13/11 purchase tax). 


PARKER 


Made in Great Britain and Canada 











Notice how the nib (A) 
is hooded against dirt 
and damage — only 

point shows. The ingeni- 
ous ink trap (B) enables 
the pen to “breathe,” 
prevents flooding and 


Of 


Fill your pen with Quink, a protective ink for all good fountain pens 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LIMITED, BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 











INCENTIVE || 
IN A TYRE FACTORY 


Co-operative Award System 
Raises Output and Quality | 


Berrer WORK, BETTER PAY. This | man would expect, quality has 


is the gist of the Henley Tyre 
Co-operative Award Scheme that 
has recently raised standards of 
quality higher than ever before. 
This is incentive in action. 
All tyre manufacturers use the 
best materials available, reliable 


methods, but these alone do not 


high standard. 
TO RAISE QUALITY 

The very latest machines take 
their part in making the tyres, but 
what decides whether a tyre is to 


that goes into over §0 processes 
that can only be done by hand. 








Scheme does not rush output. It 
pays the workers on quality. 
Impartial experts assess the 
standard of each man’s or 
woman’s work. 

As any commonsense business 


HENLEY’S 


gone meee eee es 





formulas, proved and trusted | 


ensure a finished product of a | 


The new Henley Co-operative | 


TYRE AND RUBBER CO. 
MILTON COURT, WESTCOTT, DORKING, SURREY 


risen very considerably. So has 
output, though output is a 
secondary consideration. 

The workers like the scheme. 
With no pressure to work fast, 
they can do good work that is 
| rewarded by bigger pay packets. 

Henley’s like the scheme. It 
raises the already high standard 
of their tyres. 

Motorists will like the scheme. 
Already it is giving them more 
perfectly constructed and harder 
wearing tyres. Extra incentive 


: | means fine workmanship. Fine 
be first class or not is the work | 


workmanship makes Henley 
better than the good tyres they 
have always been. 

INCENTIVE IN ACTION 


For a fuller account of this 
successful quality incentive write 
for the descriptive booklet ‘* In- 
centive in Action,” Dept. 
Advt./G at the address below. 


LTD. 





CRITTALL 


WINDOWS 





an engineering product 


MADE STRICTLY AS LAID DOWN IN 

BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION 

NO. 990: 1945: DELIVERED WITHIN A 

WEEK OR TWO BY ROAD DIRECT 
TO SITE. 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
BRAINTREE ENGLAND 
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A completely new Dunlop car tyre makes its public debut 
on Stand No. 203 and throughout the Show. 
Chosen by the majority of British car manufacturers as standard 
equipment this new tyre marks a complete step forward in 


tyre design. 

Feature by feature—more teeth to give still better road grip, 
flatter tread with deeper effective pattern for longer non-skid 
mileage, extension of moulded knife-cuts to improve non-skid 
properties, graduated rib widths to improve load distribution 
—this new tyre represents a substantial advance on previous 
tyre performance and is available in Dunlop Fort and Dunlop 


8H/143 





qualities. 
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